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at TRE 

Mr, Treasurer AND GeyTLEMEN,—Another year has fled ; 
again the sun of a new one has risen to witness the busy hum, 
the ceaseless activity within these walls; and once more it is 
permitted us to gather together here to commemorate the ad- 
vent of another session. To many of you, now for the first time 
here, it is of an importance not to be overrated—the commence- 
ment of a new life, one which has more influence than all the 
others in stamping the character of your manhood for good or 
for evil. 

Gentlemen, the noble phalanx of those who have preceded me 
in this place, to welcome those who have preceded you, is made 
up of names illustrious in the history of the healing art ; who, 
loving their profession, their hospital, and their school, and de- 
lighting to instruct, always gave a hearty welcome to the student 
within these halls. But I am sure, however elogutnt many of 
them were, however much their hearts warmed as they saluted 
them in the name of Guy’s Hospital School,—I say, whatever 
their feelings and their power of expression, they could not 
bid them enter with a welcome heartier than I do you now. 
And in doing so, perhaps, upon strict analysis of the feeling, 
there may be found a little leaven of the old Adam—a little 
taint of pride: shall I call it taint? Gentlemen, call it what 
you will; we may be pardoned, indeed [ feel sure that before 
six months are passed we shall be pardoned by you, if we do 
with some kind of self-complacency invite you here, We do, 
I confess it, take pleasure in showing the hoards of gold we 
possess ; with as much satisfaction as the miser shows his piles 
of treasure, but with this essential difference, that instead of 
clutching and grasping it for our own selfish ends, we offer you 
all we have. Take it—use it freely—divide it all among you ; 
for, like the widow’s meal and oil, it will not fail, Like 
Egyptian wheat, the seed of knowledge brings forth seven- 
headed fruit ; or as a spring from the mountain, spreading out 
into all the ocean, returns in vivifying showers on its mountain 
cradle, so through you will the knowledge you have gained 
here flow over the whole world, to be reflected back with in- 
creased lustre on your alma mater, It is to you, gentlemen, 
the world will look as the representatives of Guy’s Hospital 
and its school, and it will form its inference of the nature of 
the fountain from the stream ; therefore, wheresoever you go, 
while you sustain the dignity of the profession generally, you 
will, like your predecessors have done, keep up the old repu- 

It is now 110 years since a medical school was attached to 
this hospital, a sort of offshoot of St. Thomas’s: some of the 


time. At no time, too, have 
the students distinguished themseives before the various 
examining bodies, Look to the results of the examinations at 
the University of London. An analysis of the calendar shows 
that for every 100 Guy’s men who have passed, 138 prizes—I 
mean scholarships, exhibitions, and medals — have been taken 
them ; the largest number of any school, the nearest ap 

to us being 86 to the 109 men. In 

these ta, of much depend 

you avail yourselves of your 

you make of them; but for 


Governors, 
I say it without fear of 
2145, 


this metropolis is to be found anything better, in few so good, 
in the way of opportunities and facilities for study at the 
bedside in every department, general and special. Once more, 
then, heartily you, I must to the m- 
portant of my subject. 

I said just now, ene year of the student’s life was the 
most important of all during his sojourn here, In that year, m 
my experience, the stamp is placed upon a man for good, for 
evil. or for nonentity. Whatever the reasons may have beep 
which induced you to join the profession of medicine, I am 
sure of this, that there is none other in which the whole facul- 
ties of the mind are so well bent to the benefit of the human 
race, to the relief of diseases of the mind and body, and to the 
expansion and ennobling of the of your own mind at 
the same time, as in the one you have now 

Beyond the duty and high privilege of man to endeavour as 
far as possible to assimilate his mind to the Divine 
the next great end of man’s life, as taught by the Great Master, 
is to alleviate poor suffering humanity; and this is the object 
of the profession you have selected. There are doubtless other 
occupations which hold forth the promise of greater gain ; may, 
there are other professions which offer hopes of greater fortunes 
and higher rank ; but there is none which, whilst it enables us 
to gain a competent living, will permit us to carry forward in 
ourselves the great end for which we were created, and to 
further the design of universal brotherhood. Ours, gentlemen, 
is a noble profession, the following of which honestly and to 
our best abilities brings its reward with it; one in which, 
however ill-requited in a iary sense we may sometimes 
be, however ill-acknowledged and ill-understood our services 
now and then may appear, yet at each sunset we can with com- 
fort reflect that we have not altogether “‘ lost a day.” Besides 
these things, in following this profession, you will have oppor- 
tunities of seeing the highest qualities of man, as well as the 
most ——— : human nature endeavouring to raise itself 
above the earth, yearning after the great ideal, stretching out 
one hand, as it were, to the heavens, to bring down, if he can, 
a ray of its ineffable light : on the other side of the scene yor 
may behold the same nature beneath the level of the beasts; 
endeavouring to efface all traces of the divine ; extinguishing 
every spark of light ; bringing both mind and body, by drink, 
sensuality, and crime, into a state worse than that of the brates, 
Both these you may perhaps see in the same hour. Let them 
be a lesson to you ; let not your minds become blunted to them 
by their frequency: while the former tends to give us, perhaps, 
a too high notion of humanity, let the other warn you how 
delicate a growth is the human intellect and soul, how readi 
it can be defaced and destroyed want of culture and o 
of care, and how responsible is custody with which oar 
Creator has entrusted it to us. 

You will, I am sure, readily perceive that if this profession 
has such noble ends in view as those I have just indicated, it 
must also have much responsibility. It has, gentlemen, mach 
responsibility, and it is important that you should at once 
recognise this fact. In following it, both in its study and im its 
practice, you ht to have much anxious solicitude. Consider 
that you will hold the lives of others in your hands; upon your 
actions, right or wrong, often will depend the life of another, 
and that of one who, in confidence in your skill, had placed the 
whole conduct of the case on you, ss far as human skil? is 
capable of managing. Am I not right when I say that both 
the responsibility and the anxiety are great? I answer, it is 
so, and it is well that now you should be prepared to accept 
the truth. If you come here for the purpose of learning a pro- 
fession which places the lives of others in your hands, and, im- 
stead of doing so to the best of the ability with which you are 
endowed, you neglect the opportunities presented you, and yet 
go away to practise your professi pting the trast with- 
out the power of really fulfilling it—you will indeed incur a 
heavy responsibility, and add grievously to the anxieties of a 
post already sufficiently well stored with them. You will be 
acting dishonestly to yourselves and dishonestly to your 

ts. 


In whatever way you may try to subdue the thought, I am 
sure that the consciousness of wilful ignorance «nd incom- 
| the cares of your professional 
i Suppose for a moment you are called upon early in your 
career to attend one whose life is all to you ; Seppem you Sat 


n- 
a; 
= 
: 
4 tures were given there, some here. I shall not weary you 
| with the history of its rise and separation from the sister hos- 
4 ital ; suffice it to say that at no time since its foundation was 
| 
2 
| no one to consult, and everything in the treatment rests on your 
judgment alone, would your conscience and your anxiety be 
: les are offered for your use, and the ample way in w then glossed over by common-place excuses? No! Enter, 
. every resource of this great <2 goo has been developed, we | then, tlemen, upon the threshold of your calling with an 
have more particularly our Trea- inward to act honestly in your studies, ond 
= contradiction, ia ne bespital in | and manfally to overcome idleness and indolenee. 
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In speaking of the responsibility of the ion, do not 
understand me to say that we are responsible for every life 
in our hands, What I mean is, we are ible for 
attainment of so much knowledge as our time and abilities 
permit, so that we may conduct a case confided to us to as suc- 
cessful a termination as possible. If we can faithfully satisfy 
ourselves that we have to the best of our power seized every 
opportunity of informing our minds as to the best mode of 
treatment, and then honestly it out, we are wholly re- 
ieved of further accountability. 


sion,—work, steady, earnest, manly. It is at 
and our duty. Work, then, as if you meant it—wi energy 
and with the concentration of all your powers, Then you w 


the ime of you fis 


em. 
First, then, in the pursuit of your studies, it is proper to 
principles ; the art. First, princi upon 
which it is based, the knowledge of which is called = ;” 
which this knowledge is applied. 
active body, requires the judicious 
ithout the latter it would but a 
ghost ; without the former, but a dead body: and he is the best 
and most accomplished practitioner who unites these in their 
proper proportions, But to you who are just about to begin 
your studies, I would say that there is some little difference in 
the value of the two elements. Although the study of them 
can proceed simultaneously,—and you should lose no chance of 
ing the application of our science in the wards,—=still dari 
the first two years of your sojourn here you had better 
the greater of your time and energies in compassing the 
Oars anatomy and physiol 
istry, y i , comparative anatomy 
and physiology, botany and p botany, will be studied 
by you in the first two years. They are indispensable to you; 
ey are more or less so thoroughly interwoven into the healing 
art, that you can make use of them at every moment ; helping 
you to understand this phenomenon or that, enabling you to 
explain by close analogy facts which would otherwise be inex- 
plicable, giving you a broad insight into the bearing of circum- 
stances constantly coming before you in practice. Some of 
these sciences which I have just now named are not all equally 
important to the healing of the body; but I am almost at a loss 
to say which is the most and which the least valuable. Ana- 
tomy and physiology perhaps may rank highest, and botany 
the least; yet how can we understand animal physiology with- 
out vegetable, or human without comparative? The whole 
Cosmos is so inseparably linked together in one great bond, that 
as there is no Pantheism in Nature, neither are there separate 
studies in medicine. 

And then, having mastered these subjects, and acquired a 
knowledge of the plan upon which nature in and espe- 
cially human nature, is carried on, you will be prepared to 
study those aberrations from the normal state which we call 
** disease.” You will be also able better to study the mode by 
which Nature herself undertakes to rectify those aberrations, 
and how to assist her. It is the part, also, of modern medicine 
carefully to study the natural progress of disease ; to note what 
kinds tend to recovery; what forms tend to the destruction of 
the patient, and more particularly what conditions of the con- 
stitution, both of body and mind, interfere with the ordinary 

of diseases; what outward circumstances influence 

, and the extent to which they doso. The study of the 
matural history of diseases is one of the most important I can 
xecommend to your notice, The study of pathology at the bed- 
side is as important as its study in the dead-house, The greater 
portion of diseases, you will find, recover; therefore we know 
fat little of their post-mortem appearances. We must study 
them by their temporary effects upon the state of the body 
eompared with that of health, which you will have learned by 
i Here, then, is a wide field in which to bring your 
Ww! to trial. You will want your chemistry to assist in 


the analysis of the secretions and excretions ; Y where- 
to point ont organ affected ; your 
use of the microscope to identify new 
i ted tissue. 

And having, after careful made out the disease and ita 
infleence on gr Agr 


d experimental. This is 
remedies, Their first 


who would to a certainty 
us if we did not kill him, the patient was made the 
d—the lists over which the contending foes were to rush. 

us, gentlemen, often was the patient trampled into the dust 
before one or the other gave way. Now we the rather look 
upon the patient as a beleaguered city : we throw in our sup- 
sieotum time to time, leaving the garrison to fight it out, and 
as long as it is equal to the contest, we do not sa) in nepee 
by adding to its numbers, This is the plan of modern icine 
to a great extent, and it will be your part, by close observation, 
to inquire whether the garrison demands extraneous aid, and to 
find out the nature of the supplies required. It will be your 
duty to study the effects of remedies closely—very closely,—in 
order that may not overlook their real action, nor attribute 
to them effects which really do not belong to them. You must 
study their effect, as far as possible, on the body uninfluenced by 
disease ; also, what is more to the point in the business before 
you, their action in disease, Remedies act very differently on 
the body at different times, and under similar diseases they may 
have an almost contrary effect. It will require long and patient 
bedside study before you can make yourselves masters of the 
subject; and yet this is the end of our labour—this is the 
we seek, We desire not to be spectators only, but helpers 
Of what avail, then, all our travail, if in the end we are unable 
to render assistance? Devote, then, your powers o{ observa- 
tion, which your former study will have taught you to exercise 
and improve,—first, to the detection of the disease, and then 
to the employment of the means for its removal. But when I 
speak of remedies I do not confine myself to any one class. By 
remedies you must understand, not drugs only, but every agent 
which can be brought to assist towards the desired end—the 
removal of evil, the induction of 
plications, internal remedies ; these, and anything else 
which can be brought to bear against the adversary. do 
not let your minds be clouded with the tradition of former 
years ; do not let the old notion, that r dies mean dregs 
only, influence your actions, This idea still exists amongst 
public toa t extent, who from the actions of our prede- 
cessors have learnt to identify the whole of legitimate medicine 
with the art of prescribing drugs. But let me warn you lest 
you fall into the contrary error, into which some have run— 
namely, that of underrating their use, so as practically to deny 
them any efficacy. This has resulted from many causes, one of 
which is the puffing up of remedies before they have been pro- 
perly tested ; another is the combining a new remedy with an 
old one of acknowledged efficacy, thus giving it a fictitious and 
borrowed reputation. It will be for you carefully to sift out 
their real effect for yourselves, not taking it on the vague 
recommendation of tradition. 

You will by this time have perceived that your task is 

light one, Medicine is not an exact scienee, 

therefore its treatment cannot be exact; numerous cireum- 


a disease, so as to render 


influences, external ap- 


study the mode of treatment. This you will have already toa 
certain extent done empirically, and will continue to do so 
owledge, and to make the best of every advantage, there is | more or less; for you will find that to a considerable extent 
only one way, and that is to work. practice will and must be empirical e000 
Work is the beginning. the middle, the end of our profes- | particularly the case in the first use o 
effect wy ome found empirically ; but when their effects are 
known, then we can proceed to make use of them rationally. 
by experience to increase the peristaltic action of the bowels— 
to increase the secretion from their surface ; and knowing thus 
much, we make use of this effect for various purposes: to - ° 
carry offensive irritating matter out of the bowel, to draw 
into the principles upon which the art of medicine is foun’ from et me excess of fluids with which they are sur- 
and their mode of application, it is highly important that you | charged, so on. This application we employ rationally, 
should conduct your work in the most productive mode; be- | with a definite object and intention. 
cause it is quite gr wry to slave and drudge on at amassing a| In making your observations,—and let them be always at 
lange amount of facts without their being of any but the EE ee ae we find much in present 
slightest advantage in practice: a large pack of cards without | practice which differs from the older type. In former times— 
perhaps not so distant altogether—disease was a great entity; 
stances, many unknown, may modify or subdue the features of 
i the least tend to 
form variations from the ordinary types. variations 
| may become more or less permanent, and thus there would 
‘ 
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seem to be a new disease, [t would be well, however, for you 
‘to be especially careful in guarding your minds inst a com- 
mon error—namely, that of believing « disease to be invariable 
in all its characters, Nothing can be more wide from fact. 
Many diseases diverge widely from their type or genus, and 
run insensibly into others. Sometimes the typical forms may 
be most prevalent, sometimes certain of the varieties. Strict! 
to tie down a disease to its typical form, and to exclude 
variations, is to act contrary to nature. 

The task then before you requires a mind improved by exer- 
cise and habit to the full employment of its powers in close and 
careful observation. In this you will have already made some 
progress by your earlier studies, and you must continue to exer- 
cise these faculties, not only during your studies here, but for 
the remainder of your life. 

The task before you requires energy ti application ; 
for the more you learn, the more remains to be learned. Think 


_ not, when you leave this hospital, that you have nothing more 


to acquire ; that you have reache:l the end of your journey. If 
— io your duty here, you will bave only learned how to 
: students we all are to our graves. To grasp the all- 
hidden wonders of the universe is beyond the power of our 

finite mind. All that can be said of the most i 
——_ is that he is less ignorant than his fellows. We 
e much to learn, and much to unlearn, What we do learn 


ledge. Let us be humbly content to mount as high as our life 
SS being sure that human efforts can never penetrate 

whole of Nature’s mysteries, Let us be content to acknow- 
ledge the truth of Bacon's first aphorism: ‘‘ Man, as the minis- 
ter and interpreter of nature, does and understands as much as 
his observations on the order of nature, either with regard to 
— more ” 


task before you also requires a strict love of truth, of 
rigid accuracy. I mean such a love of truth which not only 


i 
i 


ich urges 
examination possible. This will be very Important to you 
after life; for you will find that when you attain a high 


i 
doubt , your statements wi accepted as completely re- 
liable, partly because, on the one hand, your general : 


will be held a guarantee; and partly because, as you will 
devoted much time to the subject, 5 
supposed to know more than others. 
your word may be 


fi 


tion, In your commencement you must take them on trast, 
till by-and-by you are able, by the same care which they have 
exercised, to jadge for yourselves the correctness of what | 


walk without help. Take every opportunity of seeking instruc- 
ifficulty 


from 
which its 
to this peculiarity. 
Gentlemen, the reciprocal understanding which has always om. 
be between the students of this school and their teachers 


ment of our common . And, indeed, we ought not but 
to have this mutual feeling. Ask yourselves, for what are we 
endeavouring? What is our earnest desire? None less than 
this: to benefit our race ; to alleviate human suffering. coal 
should we not be united? Let us go hand in hand, lest we fai 
in the attainment of our object. 1s it seemly that soldiers in 
the same boly crusade should be otherwise than a united band * 
While, however, we give you the information you seek with 
much delight, we do so with much anxiety, We know that, 
notwithstanding all the pains with which we have gained the 
knowledge we seek to impart, we are ourselves a 
exposed to the im i to which all human things are 
liable. When we our more recent in- 

uiries, we can only give you of the ore quarried latest from 
the gold mine of truth. You must crush and wash it, and it 
may some day, perhaps, yield you the pure metal. When, 
then, you find opinions vary, as in the nature of things they 
must, do not put them aside in despair of arriving at the 
right one, but carefully weigh them all; amongst each you 
will find greater or smaller grains of truth. 1t may be in their 


combination you will find the essence. And yet, although we 


teach you with humility, as all must who have stood face to 
face with Nature’s deep enigmas, still mach has been dome. Of 
late great advances have been made in genera! science, and also 
in our own profession. A greater body of workmen have been 
engaged : the workman, individually, reaping the benefit of 
those before him, has been able to commence from a hi 
step than they. And thus we may say with confidence 
although in some points much remains to be done, we have'to 
a great extent a sure foundati definite clear rules to guide 
us, with as little uncertainty as is to be found in human matters 
will be Sa 
vance to fuller knowledge that uncertainty will at your 
steps: the complications and varied involutions with which 
natural science is beset will make you less confident of your 
knowledge, and more careful to secure the rivht road. 

There is another mode by which you wil! gain improvement 
in your profession, besides instruction from your teachers: this 
is by di ing amongst yourselves the di is of the various 
cases you will see here. It is an excellent plan for a fewof 
you to visit a patient together before the physician or surgeon 
mete ey toe over the diagnosis amongst yourselves, to 

some kind of opinion on the case, and then to compare it 

with that of the physician or surgeon. I should advise you to 

make up your mind, if possible, to some kind of opinion, and 

then, if anything be not clear to you, to ask for an explanation, 

Most of cases require to be carefully, slowly, and yee 4 

cases 


gone through, without restraint. It is impossible to 
while going round in physician’s $ 
but if you have examined 
youruslven, then ell Ube seusarke which fall from are of i - 
nitely more value. There is another plan of discussion, upon 
which I can scarcely lay too much stress, This is more in 
public—namely, at the Pupils’ Physical Society. There are two 

pable advantages to be derived from it. First, it sets you 
to think. In the getting up a paper, in hearing one read, or 
in joining the discussion afterwards, your mind is stimulated 
tot t, which has a most beneficial effect, and that per- 
ity of acous- 
toming yourselves to speaking in public. ‘is is a subject re- 
markably neglected by our profession, who, taken as a body, 
are reputed to be the worst public 


it you should begin with nonsense, by practice you will ‘in 
time attain to the utterance of wisdom. Let 

mend to your patronage the well-tried institution, the 
Physical Society of Guy’s Hospital. 

When I advised you before to cultivate by al] means at your 
command your powersof observation, so as to make them more 
and more accurate, do not forget that in the learning and prao- 
tice of our profession we are largely dependent upon our hands, 
I need hardly point out how important their proper use is to 
us whether as physicians or surgeons. Chemical investigations, 
physiological research, anatomy, microscopical aaa 
constantly require the delicate use of our fingers. The 


let us do so in a humble, teachable spirit ; acknowledging as | 
we go on our liability to err, and the necessity of frequently | 
retracing our footsteps, lest we go too far out of the right road. | 
To each of us the way to scientific trath is up a rocky path, 
sometimes with scarcely foothold ; it is slippery like a glacier- 
face, but by indomitable perseverance we hew out our ice- 
steps; slowly ascending, at last reach a resting-place. There | 
we look around. But above us it leads to another steep ascent : 
we mount, and again we rest. But upwards still ‘‘ Excelsior” 
beckons us; ‘‘ Excelsior” is still the cry till we can mount no | 
longer. Such is the course of human efforts to attain to know- | 
as a house built on sand, and lest the knowledge you have pre- | 
tended to advance prove a delusion. 
Besides these points connected with your work which I have 
already indicated, there are some others to which it will be 
useful for you to attend. Weigh well all the remarks which 
fall from your instructors ; consider that the observations they 
make are the result of much experience and careful considera. | opportunity of getting on your feet. Say something—sense 
| 
| can assure you, In : name _ my colleagues, that we shall at | 
all times be happy to answer questions put to us for the purpose 
of information. We consider, in order to learn the details | 
well, that conversational instruction is the best. We are de- | 
lighted to see you take such interest in your profession as will 
lead you to inquire in a difficulty. In this respect I believe 
emp oyment of manipulations for a diagnosis 1s required every 
day: the varied modes of percussion and palpation, the re- 
cognition of frictional sounds, all demand the intelligent culti- 
vation of the use of the fingers. I can well remember how 
t gentle relationship continue! Long may we be as one | dwelt upon by our great master . 
Addison. I need not say how necessary is the free use of the 
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hands in surgery and midwifery; but perhaps delicacy of finger- 
movements reaches its culmination in ophthalmic ae, 
Take, then, of using your fingers as 

as delicately as you can, so gen, 

their movements the accurate instant expression of your 

will, To assist to this end, you will find painting and drawing 

a knowledge which will be of great value to the 

Gentlemen, to be successful, and thoroughly so, you must 

from every wind of heaven; you must collect 

shore, The difference between men is not so 

on their different mental capacities as it Is on 

of their general knowled The time is gone by 

was considered to know the more of his own branch 

knew oeeial i The old specialist was too fre- 

+ ignorance; and when I speak of 

not i ry A the minute subdivisions into 

practice is divided, but I mean the greater divisions of 

and medicine, There have been physicians who have 

ted that they were profoundly ignorant of surgery, and 

‘Practice of any one branch has done much to retard our ad- 

each one on his separate line of rail using different 

. No doubt it is convenient in hospitals 

ivide the work, and it is necessary in the profession to 

separate it into different sections ; without this we could not be 

efficacious. But this 1 say, ries division is at- 


that they knew yon, of medicine. The exclusive’ 


in allthis, In private 
t already classified for you; over 
written up; you have no 


pinion. 

is no division in nature, The body is all 
‘one; its exterior and interior are amenable to the same laws of 
health and disease. The surgeon should be an excellent phy- 
sician, and the physician well versed in surgical disease, before 


fied to practise as a specialist who, with the know! 

own branch, is leas: ignorant of those of others, ow im- 
measurably greater is the benetit of studying in a large hospital 
like this of ours, where every legitimate division is to be seen 
én due combination, over at devoted exclusively 
to one subordinate branch. sight of these great 
advantages, nor be your stud 

what you should do to attain a knowledge of your profession. 


your p 
will hang no 
teacher to correct your o 
Recollect, there 


ment of health, the wean of fly depen 
of mind po: by ae very careful 
in haste or from tlessness, 


ground down b and elena 


ness. 
There is one other appeal I would make to you to you 
not to flag in the tion of your studies. Think of those 
at home who have for many years watched over you with an 
anxiety which you can yet scarcely appreciate ; who, now you 
the wide sea of life, 

your welfare, ill be a greater 
source of pleasure it will repay them 
of the wrtee ache you owe them. 


Allow me to detain you a few moments more. Before another 
Will Gum thin ines, many of you will 
have ceased to be students; you will be qualified to practise, 
and then will take your allotted place among men. 
standing will comes very much upon yourselves, 
tion you have had the opportunity of receiving is 
fit you for the society of every educated man in the 
est, All the collateral branches of science, which 
some seem to be superfluous, are those which 
advantage over the multitude, and you will 
in consequence. But if you ape 


profession. 


e status e down to you: 
which God forbid ! fon hich can never eye 


the 
Wardnees,” and in the golden words neighbour as thyself” 
This rule, applied in all honesty, is the basis of intra-profes- 
poy These compe Sow variations in the made 


It will be for you to fill up the details. If you are imbued | older 


with right principles and motives, I do not fear the result, I 
have spoken to you as to earnest devotees, determined to suc- 
¢eed, and anxious only to know how best to do so. You who 
now for the first time come here are entering on a new life, 
You are more or less free from the restraints so hey. 


the rose; and some which, by their very 

blazonry and frequency, gradually so blunt the ed 

ance, that at first they are tolerated, then allow 

all. poms. ol. the the aid 

can command, to withstand the enemy. Recollect you 

within you constant longing after the Good, constant 

— after the Right : quench it not; nurture it well. It is 

ike an aurora: when extinguished, all will be utter darkness. 

then, nobly for its maintenance. A love of truth, 

ly demeanour, a conscientious di of your 

and a kind and courteous manner, will, while py ele- 

wate you, tend to keep up the high status of our profession. 

You will hereafter in the discharge of your Gey Sak mem 

difficulties (and who does not ?) and many dangers the dif 

culties you will overcome by to thai the right path 
the dangers you will brave by that spirit of devo 

Christian feeling which has always distinguished our profession | you 

has io ge its followers to succour the dying amid 

fear that you, devoted to so glorious rfeasion, will, 

les before you, dan- 

i And in the faithful dis- 


3; and you 


to man; but we do wish 
perseverance which will overcome them ; 
knowledge of your ession can give aay 
name which an upright character wi 

worth , we you 

And now, Ramtoien To all I would sa: 

prod. are for the victors. Not by violent assaults 
the parapet, but slowly and by en 
you will gain not of apormeus 
not of much leisure, bat of the consciousness 
of ha 


you 


eve uusallied $0 your If, gen’ 
Weil wear in saind the principles which have ao faintly indi 
cated, and if you will “have the courage and 
put them into practice, Fabien may be {can prin 
that which my colleagues and myself most 


every success, 


(Ocr, 8, 1864. 
kind manner. To those of you who have been laid on a bed of 
sickness I need not k ; you have experienced the effect of 
| 
| 8 
| 
| 
: a case of abdominal tumour is admitted; visions of 
Ovariotomy rise rapidly before you, and the operation is | must not expect to find a shelter wit! 
anxiously anticipated. But the case proves to be ascites; it is 
ot an obstetric case, 
one em bers, 
But should your conduct be so unfor 
that elevated station, then do not exp 
| r sons 
ion of 
can practise well his Own division; and he 1s the best quali- | your professional brethren. Build not the foundation of your 
orn It is but an unstable 
one ; it will no test of time. Always endeavour to act 
If ask me what are the and 
} you into trouble, but which you can y learn some 
practitioner in any case of doubt. 
the four quarters of the earth you may be scattered, and 
I know that now and then your thoughts wil/ wander back to 
us, and a wish steal over you that you might just take a look 
in at the ‘‘old place.” 
To you also our thoughts will wander, and with them every 
wish for your success in life. We cannot wish you absence cf 
inclined. You will see thousands of temptations to idle ; ; 
and vice: some so specious that the thorn can scarcel 
your iletime enacavourec aye fi 1a0 e 
of your duty I know of nothing of more value than a ' 


wad 
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ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 
INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS BY MR. CALLENDER. 


Tue lecturer, after a few remarks, stated that his object was 
not so much to instruct as to interest them in their studies, 
placing their work before them side by side with suggestions 
for its pursuit, and with sureties for their ultimate success, 
Especially he desired to tell them of certain aids to study, 
which they must practise, each one for himself, because they 
were self-aids—helps which they must make every use of if 
they would work with order, with economy, and to the best 
advantage. As all our knowledge and al! our progress had been 

direct from Nature herself, and as she revealed her 


and the exercises of their youth. This mind-training was con- 
sidered of such first-rate importance, that every encouragement 
had been given them to make its cultivation an attractive task. 
already learned something about their 

; must recollect, however, that their real work 


The road was at t clear before them; the result 
great measure depended upon their own exertions. They 
t not indeed all excel, but they would all learn a good 
and he could ise them that if they worked now with 

and with determination, they would not fail to attain 
at which all naturally covet—modest it may be, but sub- 

and honest success. 

so-called scientific studies (he 
with which in the profession of 
immediately concerned) they were to 
ve ery a knowledge of nature, of what they saw 
around them in nature’s and of principles 

substantial recommendation, that they gave life an 
as it were, to their practical work, to studies which 
otherwise consist in the experience and learning of bare 
g and valuable in themselves no doubt, but 
cohesion and oneness which science gave by con- 
with the ebb and flow of a common life action. 


ledge for their province ; d as 
those to whom much was given, 
that the work which their profession 
of them, if they would stand well with their 
tially good work—work which should 
nature, and which should entice them to live 


practical knowledge, the wisdom which experience gave, 
experience of hich Carlyle wrote, ‘* She doth take dread. 


h but she t th like none other.” Nor was 
t to explain to them what was meant by this practi 
ledge. A physicion, for example, might know all about 
bject, man—his di . 


of his knowledge and of i i 
nd parry, and, if possible, get better of 
4 it how it may, this was a possession few had 
well, and which, despite all its training, the scien- 


[ 


which fitted them to be so. Practice alone could give them expe- 
rience in treatment. Books could not do more than teach them 
neral principles, for man’s body was so moulded and con- 
feemed to the mind which con ed it, that influences of edu- 
cation, habits, associations (the accompaniments of health), 
gave rise to endless variations in the progress, and, con- 
uently, in the management, of disease, which no book yet 
written could even to indicate. They should learn to 
recognise means of cure other than those tabulated in the 
Pharmacoperia, Fresh air, diet, cleanliness, mind occupati 
and the like, these were the remedies with which to assi 
nature in throwing off disease. They should never forget nature 
effected, if possible, the cure ; and that the physician was best 
skilled who, by judicious selections from the materia medica, 
so lightened her task as to relieve the passing pain, who sup- 
ed, and, if needs be, stimulated her efforts, or who trans- 
rred the stress of a disease to where it could be better borne 
by the system. 

They would advantage themselves much more of the help 
their teachers willingly gave, if, avoiding the common errors 
of frivolity and want of purpose, they would strengthen them- 
selves for work with materials which were always ready to 
their hands, First, they should ise control and discipline ; 
not the discipline to which must succumb, that which 
society imposed, in some guise or another, throughout life, u 
all, from the highest to the lowest. This was the discipli 
enforced from without. The self-discipline of the mind was a 
voluntary restraint—the discipline which resulted from willi 
nothing until it had been well thought over, and the order whi 
must ensue as the outward sign of such methodical, business- 
like self-control. The intellect, too, must be tutored in obe- 
dience to moral control ; for although man might reason well 
and possess the will to carry his pu wo] merge? Ae 
would systematically err if there was not over all this a higher 
influence, the absence of which the world was a sharp censor to 
detect. Subject to moral control, to be well drilled in self-discipli 
they must habitually reflect and think over all matters w 
engaged their attention, and thus utilize another of their pos- 
sessions—the power of concentrating thought. Nothing was 
more difficult to strengthen than was this faculty, none more 
to be regretted in its weakness. The mind of man was in fact 
in perpetual movement, and this motion resulted only in un- 
i when the orderly of was 
suspended or diverted. In the pursuit of discipline 
acquired thoughtful habits, and by thus reflecting and meal. 


tating they ripened another of their possessions— —S 
which required this exercise to enable them to put forth 
fulness of power, We were much in the habit of speaking of 
me as a gift specially to some, but in truth it belonged to 
all, and only needed calling upon to respond. ewe 
ever, was often found to be more subtle for one thing t for 
another, a fact which merely proved that in many cases inclina- 
tion or necessity prompted its cultivation for some i 
object. This was the case in most instances of remar 
culators, in whose reckonings memory played so important 
a part; as it was too with Charmidas the Greek, of whom 
Pliny wrote that he could repeat from memory the contents 
of the largest library; so, too, with great linguists, as the Cardinal 
Mezzofanti. They might be quite sure be was a bad workman 
who complained of his memory, and that by work and 
degrees they would certainly remember better and better: 
as their knowledge lived in their memory so it would be ready 
for use and for application on every apposite occasion ; it would 
be always at to support their opinions or to illustrate their 
treatment. The im ions would be most sharply and dura- 
bly cut in the mind which made their marks through ee 
tastes; and knowing this, he would not press routine too osely 
upon them, but, whilst endeavouring to interest them in their 
studies, and to make their minds work with intensified vigour, 
he would leave them to apply themselves to the acquisition of 
knowledge through those channels in which they were best 
aided by their memory. ; 

To practise control and discipline, to exercise thought and 
memory, required patience poe pemereree. As perseverance, 
however, was a term of general significance, and implied the 
pursuit of an object i ive of the good or the evil which 

ight ultimately come of it, industry, honest industry, should 

be their watchword. They should set down in the very 
beginning their resolve to be faithful to it, for witbout it there 
was no hope of success or of future distinctior, Originality, 


tific mind sometimes failed to grasp. At the same time, the 
value of scientific knowledge was great. They lived, it was 
said, in a practical age. By all means let them be practical, 
oF THE but let them none the less ss the scientific knowled 
DELIVERED AT THE 
AT THE 

secrets only in return for real, hard work, so their success with | 

her would be much less if they were not trained to their task, | 

and it was for this they had all of them gone through the lessons 

now commenced in earnest—tbat they now entered upon the 

studies which revealed to them medicine as a grand and noble 

scien 

in a 

migh 

deal, 

indu 

to th 

stant 

B 

scien 

‘want 

nectl 

What witb chemistry, anc botany, and physiology, they might 

be to a certain to have before them all know. 

more in harmony with the hopes they should entertain of the | 

or referring to the of the stud | 

A to importance of the y of anatom 

of physiology, and of gothetegiaal anatomy, Mr. Callender told | " 

them that after all their chief difficulty lay in learning how to | 

treat disease. Here they must bring to bear what was known | 

as 

80 as 

excelle 
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new thoughts, came only through 


abounded. 


patient work: examples neat and careful dissection. He then passed in review the 
It was especially through those taken from humble | system of medical education at present pursued, giving it as 


that they could best appreciate the great results which | his opinion that the pupils are over-lectured, and that it would 
wed industry in the pursuit of knowledge, leading men | conduce very much more to the welfare of the student if the 


out from comparative barbarism, and enabling them to be ser- 
viceable to others, and to make their mark in the world. 
Although it was a twice told tale, he could not refrain from 
warning them against relying upon Fortune, that various god- 
dess to whom Demosthenes dedicated in golden characters the 
shield which he left disgraced upon the battle-field of Cheeronea; 
the same Cicero invoked in one of his prologues as the adjuncta 
JSortuna who crowned success. The reason for distrasting for- 
tune was simply that no such thing as luck or chance, as they 
should understand the term, virtually existed. It was confased 
with the clear sight which seized the right moment for action, 
The battle of Marengo was won by a charge of the French 


| 
| 


theoretical lectures, or the two courses at present enforced, 
were done away with altogether, and a regular course of prac- 
tical clinical lectures were instituted in the place of the present 
half-and-half system of principle and ice. 

The proposed scheme of extended preliminary education was 
then brought forward. The system which had produced such men 
as Baillie, Chambers, Stokes, Watson, Hunter, Cooper, Brodie, 
Lawrence, Guthrie, Syme, Liston, Fergusson, and a whole host 
of other celebrities of the medical profession, was presumed to 
be worthless ; but it would be advantageous to consider how 
far the proposed changes were desirable. The great error into 
which the advocates of these changes had fallen was their non- 


cuirassiers, and the world said, ‘‘ By what a lucky ch ;” 
but General Kellerman described his exploit, ‘* 1 see it—I am 
in the midst of them !” and thus in a few words gave the key 
to the successful result by expressing the rapidly-formed and 
accurate judgment of the well-trained officer, which enabled 
him to make use of an opportunity one less practised might 
have let slip. So, then, to avail themselves of so-called fortune, 
they must be well trained through habits of industry and 
obeervation to be ready to make good use of opportunities, 
They would be helped, then, by the exercise and training of 
ir own powers, to assist themselves in the pursuit of know- 
Much as they might learn, their work knew neither 
halt nor stop; they must continue at all times and in all seasons 
in attentive observation upon nature, striving to get as near 
truth, or truth’s likeness, as they could ; they must bear in 
mind that, after all, the acquisition of knowledge was not 
the only, or, indeed, the chief aim of their intellect; for 
al A and wisdom, far from being one, have ofttimes no 
connexion. And wisdom was not to be mastered by work 
alone, like knowledge ; it came only, assisted, it was true, by 
knowledge, as the growth of time. Wisdom was the sum total 
which resulted from the moral control, the self-discipline, and 
the industry of which they had been told. Yet he scarce ex- 
| ay ge himself aright in naming wisdom to them asa sum total, 
it was ill likened to a final number that would be indeed 
tion. Whatever share of wisdom they might possess, 
y must still pursue, restless for more ; for what more excel- 
lent gain than to feel that increasing years added to their 
capabilities for the wiser practice of their art? It was some- 
thing to know that at least they were now working in the 
right direction. He would not conceal from them that he 
considered their work must increase with the advance of know- 
ledge generally throughout the land, and that more would be 
required of them if they were to maintain their position in 
advance. The claims upon their industry were without doubt 
many, and they were increasing. Let them remember, how- 
ever, that perseverance was irresistible ; before it their diffi- 
culties would imperceptibly disappear, and their work was sure 
to be crowned with the desired success, if only they would act 
to the advice given by the wisest of the wise—‘‘ Whatever 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 
they seriously thought about the work which, as phy- 
sicians and surgeons, they would hereafter be responsible for ? 
Was it to heal the sick? Was it to stand, not unfrequently— 
he said it with all humility—between life and death? It was 
more even than this. It was to do this better, more wisely, 
more surely than heretofore, This had been our work in the 
times gone by—we toiled for it now; and this it was men 
would to them for in the time to come, 


CHARING-CROSS HOSPITAL. 
MR. HANCOCK’S INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. 

Tue lecturer commenced with some impressive remarks on 
the necessity for constant application and unwearied exertion, 
not only during the period of studentship, but also throughout 
the whole course of a professional life. The period and order of 
study required by the various boards were then touched upon; 
after which the lecturer alluded with pleasure to the recent 
appointment of Dr. Frederick Headland to the chair of Materia 
Medica. Much stress was laid upon the necessity of thoroughly 
mastering the rudiments before attempting to grapple with the 
higher branches of the profession ; and Mr. Hancock pointed 
out the order in which studies might be most advantageously 
carried on, laying particular emphasis upon the necessity for 


deration of the peculiar character of the practice of our 
own, compared with that of the sister prof itating 
the supply of medical men for the poor as wel! as for the rich. 
After dwelling upon this subject, the lecturer observed that 
‘‘as a bigh degree of education natarally ioduces a tone of re- 
finement, the man who has incurred the expense and labour of 
@ preliminary education such as pro will revolt at the 
idea of taking up his abode in the squalid districts of the poor ; 
and the practical result will be that a very large proportion 
the population will be sacrificed 
of charlatans and quacks,” 

The much-vexed question of the army and navy medical 
services next occupied the attention of the lecturer, who forci- 
bly dwelt upon the injustice done to the medical officers of the 
Indian service by the late Warrant. He was rejoiced at the 
spirit which was manifesting itself amongst the junior members 
of the profession, whom he strongly urged not to be misled by 
specious statements, but to pause and consider well ere, by 
consenting to b didates for commissions in the service, 
they lowered the status of the profession and surrendered their 
own just rights and position. 

Mr. Hancock dwelt at some length upon the various exam- 
ples of self-sacrifice and courage displayed by members of the 
medical profession, and ially alluded to Mr. Philip Harpur, 
Dr. Cunningham, Dr. Fayrer, and Herbert Llewellyn, late stu- 
dents of Charing-cross Hospital. With regard to Liewell: 
he observed—Let his reply, ‘* No, I will not peril the mem 
be engraved in imperishable letters on the tablet of time. Let 
it be to him as Horace says— 

“M tum pe i 
Regalique situ pyramidam altius, 
Annorum series, et fuga temporum.” 


KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL 
INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS BY MR. CARTWRIGHT. 


Arrer some prefatory remarks, in the course of which 
the lecturer referred to the shortness of time, to the necessity 
of duly appreciating it and of taking every advantage of present 
opportunities, he said that, from his comparatively limited 
experience as a lecturer, he doubted his power to interest his 
audience to the same extent as they had heretofore been in- 
terested ; but he considered that it was fortunate for him that 
he had to deal with a subject so noble and comprehensive in ite 
nature as the one on which he was called upon to address 
them; one which called forth the most powerful exercise of the 
mental faculties, the warmest sympathies of our nature, the most 
scrupulous regard for moral obligations, the highest sense of 
honour and integrity. In support and to the advance of such 
a science, from which mankind so largely reaps benefit, all 
were bound to contribute, in the maintenance of its fair name 
and reputation ; and were bound also to one another by ties of 
faith, principle, and good feeling. They were also called upom 
to uphold sternly the code of honour, to support proper 

nette, to be fair, open, and honest in professional conduct, 
fe then referred to the breaking up of Medicine into i 
ties, observing that the fault chiefly lay with the public them- 
selves, especially the better clags, who insisted on wanderi 
about from one practitioner to another whom they 
to be individually famous for separate complaints ; as if a sepa- 
rate order of principle and practice were necessary for each 
organ and fanction of the body. He then enumerated certain 
specialties which might be considered legitimate, 
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ferred to the distinctions sometimes drawn between practice 
and theory ; and, in course of his remarks, said that a practical 
knowledge of the details of medical and surgical practice was 
as indispensable as are the elements of his art to the mechanist, 
or the knowledge of strength, power, and character of material 
P is to the engineer or itect. 
r. ight then dwelt upon the importance of secari 
a solid Sor in, stating that a 
the ion on which to build 
upon the students the import- 
ance of not allowing anything to interfere with their regular 
attendance on the lectures of anatomy or in the dissecting- 
toom. He then referred to the subject of pryeiotgy. paying 
@ just tribute to the talents and active zeal of Dr. Lionel Beale 
in that science ; and spoke of chemistry, botany, and materia 
medica as essential studies, and very important as bearing more 
or less directly on medical education. The foundation male, 
then, said he, the su ructure might be safely added, which 
would consist in the lectures on medicine and surgery, including 
obstetrics, in clinical teaching, in visiting the wards of the hos- 
pital, and attending the out. patients’ department. 

Mr, Cartwright then begged to say a few words about his 
subject, and made mention of the circumstances which led to 
the institution of a chair of Dental Surgery. He said that the 
Council of the College of Surgeons had carried out measures by 
which a systematic and better education would be afforded 
those who intended practising as dentists, The Council of 
a had made arrangements by which those views 

d be promoted, and which would afford students 


the opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of this special de- 
— of practice. The institution of an examination at 


College of Surgeons, and the certificate showing a general 
—— to pe he thought a wise and liberal act of 
the ‘ one which neither the College nor its mem- 
bers would have any reason to regret. 

The lecturer then spoke of the value of lectures as a system, 
the light in which students should regard them, and the objects 
which they have who deliver them, and at the conclusion of 
these remarks said that doubtless very much was required now 
during studentship which would hard and steady work 
to master, to meet which he suggested a methodical arrange- 
ment of time, and a determined adherence to it. The subject 
of healthful regime, both of mind and body, was then intro- 
duced, and the various qualities of the former, and the different 
degrees of the physical conditions of the latter were alluded to, 
as well as the exercise necessary for the maintenance of health, 
and the best form of relaxation for the mind. The lecturer 
then said that study terminated not with student-life, and 
that when the ordeal of examinations was over much would 
have to be learned, more, indeed, than could be accomplished 
by an individual in a life infinitely longer than that which is 
permitted us here, 

Mr. Cartwright concladed his address by saying that all were 

to investigate to the utmost the secret and mysterious 

which give life, vitality, and animation to all 

around, and to endeavour to arrive at a comprehension of in- 
animate things which are above, beneath, and about us ; for 
that was a duty men owed to their Maker and themselves. and, 
in their special sphere of science, they owed to suff-ring 
humanity. But he begged of the younger portion of his hearers 
never to permit the search into the mysteries and difficulties of 
science to tempt them to be led into disbelief in religious faith 
and responsibility, but ever to remember that the one properly 
estimated will conduct nearer to the other. All present might 
bear in mind with advantage the significance attached to the 
three words which formed the College motto, “Sancti et 
sapienter.” 


LONDON HOSPITAL. 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE BY DR. LANGDON DOWN, 

Tre inauguration of another session of the medical college 
of this hospital is a day of sufficient interest to call together | 
other than those who, as pupils and teachers, are to work for | 
& period within its walls, It brings some who are interested | 
in the practical usefulness of the great charity to which we are _ 
attached; while others who are now engaged in the professional | 
work of healing repair to the source whence they derived their | 
early teachings of the art and science of their calling to cool 
its professors, renew their own youthful aspirations, and cheer 
on those who this day publicly “ plight their troth” and are 
launched on the mission of their lives. 


We this day commence the seventieth session of the 
Hospital College, and the tenth which has been held in the 
present building. Many of us can remember the old school 
with its scanty appliances, and can compare with pleasure 

t commodious edifice which the governors of the i 

ve, with enlightened liberality, devoted to the teaching of 
medical truths. Enlightened liberality : because I hold that 
nothing can be more advantageous to a large general hospital 
than to have associated with it a medical school. Indepen- 
dently of the vast amount of gratuitous service which is ob- 
tained from dressers and resident officers who are pupil sin be | 
college, the presence of intelligent students of medici 
surgery in the wards and waiting halls of the charity is a con- 
stant influence for good both the patients who seek, and 
for the reputation of the hospital which offers, relief. 
benefits are somewhat reci The hospital is a necessi! 
to the school ; the school is no less an important aid to 
efficient working of the hospital. Each member of the 
feels that he is surrounded and influenced by active and 
thoughtful minds, that all his doings must be such as will bear 
the most careful criticism, and that he must be prepared to 
give an intelligent reply as to the reason of the treatment he 
| carne and the principles he enforces, He has every in- 

ucement and every stimulus to compel him to keep in the 
vanguard of medical progress; to make himself acquainted with 
all that is new and to sift therefrom and utilize all that is true; 
to banish all temptation to languid thought and lax reasoning; 
and to bring to bear, in the presence of observing witnesses, 
the best and surest aids in the combat with disease and death. 
The interests of science stand on the same platform with those 
of humanity. The influx of disease and accident in a gest 
stream through the P scree- of the hospital can be to 
minister most efficiently to the evolution of scientific trath by 
the connexion of the hospital with a school, offering as it does 
an incentive to rigid observation of the history of cisease and 
of the influence of remedies, and furnishing the means of 
making those records of facts from which laws may be gene- 

i and indications of the most successful treatment ob- 
tained. The donor to the hospital, while conferring untold 
benefit on the suffering poor and aiding the stricken artizan in 
his time of sore distress, is, it may be unconsciously, offering a 
gift which rebounds to the wealthy of the land in the shape of 
increased knowledge of disease and the advanced medicine and 
surgery which comes to the aid of all who suffer from perils 
from which none of us are free. Certainly he is adding a stone 
to the temple of Science, in which Truth is the object of devo- 
tion and her enthronement the chief desire, 

Daring the last ten years the profession has witnessed the 

le for and attai t of medical reform, The Medical 
Act which has been obtained, although not mens entirely 
the desires of the profession, will, it is hoped, gradually im- 
ve the status of the medical body. The educational tests, 
both general and professional, if carried out in good faith by 
the medical corporations, will inevitably tend to place the pro- 
fession in a more reputable position. One cannot but notice, 
however, that amongst the licensing bodies there is too great a 
tendency to enter into an unhealthy competition, a competition 
as to who shall advertise the minimum amount of general and 
medical educational requirements—a ruinous race to 
mediocrity, So long as examination fees are returned if candi- 
dates are unsuccessful, and the teachers of the pupils are those 
alone who confer d there will be a danger that the 
licence or diploma will have only the real value of the 
ment on which it is gloriously inscribed, The reports of the 
debates of the Medical Council have shown us who are those 
who for selfish purposes are straggling to continue examination 
shams, and thus demoralize the body politic; and Dr, Parkes 
has furnished a picture from real life of the attainments of 
some who have been sent out by certain corporations as duly 
qualified by virtue of their worthless paper. 

After all, the need of reform is in ourselves. No Act of Par- 
liament can ever elevate us if the bodies which should repre- 
sent the profession, and are entrusted with special powers, are 
dishonest enough to issue certificates that are not truthfal, or 
the members of the profession are greedy for high-soundi 
titles that have no inherent worth. It must be a matter 
congratulation that the Royal College of Physicians of London 
has taken on itself the examination of the general practitioner, 
and thus assumedMts rightfal place, and that the University of 
London has added Master in Surgery to the list of her brilliant 
degrees. 

During the period under review the profession has had to 
take a stand with reference to three branches of the public 


service, in which it felt that it was not fairly treated....... The 
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army medical service, whether of India or that of her Majesty, 
is one that appears to get more unsound as time advances, 
Warrants are only to be discarded ; promises are made 
which are not regarded in good faith. The result of the 
has already been made known in the House of Commons. It 
was proposed that the Indian service should be —- not 
by a measure of justice or of commercial polity, but by grant- 
ing the Secretary for India permission to admit incapable men 
at discretion, and thus to temporize with an admitted evil, 
Fortunately, however, the proposal was too palpably absurd 
the House of Commons to adopt, and furnished an opportu- 
nity for the London daily press to enlighten the nation on the 
impolicy of unjust treatment of the officers of an important 
branch of the public service. The British army at this moment 
lacks efficient medical officers. It does so, not on account of any 
disloyalty on the of the profession, not on account of fear 
of the perils and ips which military life necessitates, or 
of inconveniences which are essential and cannot be remedied, 
but because it feels that, under present circumstances, by 
alliance with the service its honour is tarnished. One cannot 
shut one’s eyes to the fact that the present policy is one that is 
highly prejudicial to the well-being of our regiments. Havin 
to the requirements of the service, to the diseases 
and the casualties of war, it is desirable that he on 
whom must fall the responsibility of the health and life of the 
British soldier should be an intelligent gentleman and a well- 
educated practitioner. I feel sure, however, that under the 
— arrangements the accomplished medical student will 
iss from his consideration a department in which he is not 
allowed to take rank with the combatant officers, in which the 
of killing eclipses entirely the honour of healing. The 
y of the officers will assuredly recoil with’ fearful result 
on themselves if, pursuing a policy which keeps from them the 
best men in the profession, they are compelled to fill the 
vacancies with the worst men of the worst schools, whose exa- 
mination papers would convulse one with laughter, did the 
not shock one with shame for the corporations who had ad- 
mitted their authors within their ranks. One does not wish 
to depreciate the heroism of our military men. It requires, 
however, no less moral courage to pursue medical and surgical 
duties on the battle-field, where the mind is not stimulated by 
the glory of the pursuit and the blandishments of actual con- 
flict, but where the judgment has to be kept calm and the 
reasoning powers clear under circumstances of personal peril. 
The exploits of the Alabama interested and elicited admiration 
from many who had no sympathy with the Confederate cause. 
Bravery and skill commanded respect from thousands; but the 
crowning point in her strange history was the heroism of the 
medical officer of the ship. Duty to his patients was the watch- 
word in life and the devoted precept in death. On that calm 
Sabbath morning, when the waters of Heligoland swallowed 
up all that was material of the Confederate ship, a young 
medical officer read to the world a lesson of heroic duty, The 
waters of the ocean roll as aforetime over that devoted spot ; 
but long after the combatant officers of the ship are forgotten, 


| 


is to influence their future lives, You who are here for the first 
time, and who are strangers to one another, and bly to the 
professors of this College, are to work together for a season, in 
order to fit you for a profession to which you have determined 
to devote yourselves, Have you thoroughly considered the 
requirements it demands, and the sacrifices it claims? Have 
you, by a process of introspection, well satisfied yourselves that 
you Aa iA, wens with holy purpose and high resolve to be true to 
yourselves and to your race in the exercise of a vocation, to 
which, if you do not bring a loving heart and a vigorous mind, 
it were better that you came not at all? I presume, however, 
that without the pretence of a ‘‘ special call” to the work, you 


pared, after grave consideration, to enter on its prepara- 
= studies with the truthfulness of youthful enthusiasm, 
all the earnestness of unsophisticated hearta, 


You are embracing a profession which does not hold out the 
prospect of nlimited vrealth or of political renown. The 
coronet is not a prize nor the marshal’s baton a possibility for 
you. The mitre is not the termination of your career. Yet I 
congratulate you on the decision to which you have arrived. 
You may readily by common industry insure a competency 
without the risks of mercantile life and the anxiety which com- 
mercial speculations entail. Your capital will be the know- 


ledge you will have gained here, and which no bankru can 
fake away. Your pursuits will have more 
interest than the rise and of markets, while your uire- 
ments may render you fit companions for the wealthy of the 


land. Your arena will be the chamber of sickness, and your 
eloquence will be called upon to stay the torrent of human sor- 
row, and it may be to — in cadences of human joy. 
On your tongue will hang the hopes of many of your fellow- 
creatures, and its utterances will have the power of awakening 
pleasure or of drowning in despair. Your clients will rarely 
present a case in which you can have suspicion whether your 
own honour will be sacrificed in advancing to the rescue; and 

‘ou will never have the compunction that your mental powers 
ta been prostituted to make the worse appear the better 
reason, or to sacrifice the innocent for the glory of success, 
Your judgments will be taken on points of weightier interest 
than the flaw of title or the ejection of tenants; they will be 
on the tenure of health, and even of existence. Your battle- 
fields will be mighty and varied ones. The ravages of disease 
will be the objects of your combat, and your victories will 
never be tinctured by regret. The enemy must be prepared 
for at every point and in every variety of attack. Sometimes 
without a warning a desperate inroad will be made and the 
population overwhelmed ; at others, stealthily and as from un- 
seen hands, the shaft will be hurled and the envenomed darts 
sent forth. You will have to witness the onslaught of the 
enemy amongst infant ranks, when the promise of the future 
is the joy and rejoicing of their progenitors, or amongst the 
trained bands of adolescence, when the world’s duty is devolv- 
ing on them and the claims of life are weighty ; or it may be 
that the family guards are threatened, and with their discom- 


| fiture will be widespread desolation. You will need all the 


the name of Llewellyn will be associated with the scene of the | sagacity which on exploits require, all the fortitude that 


conflict and the story of the struggle. Such are the men our 

British army wants. Such, however, are not the men that will 

tolerate official insincerity or compromise their self-respect. 
The past year has been an important one in the history of 

this hospital. As professors of the College we have reason to 

congratulate one another on the increased facilities for teaching 

which the extension of the hospital will afford, and the advan- 

that will follow to the school. 

y of those I have the honour to address to-day are not 
strangers to the benches of this theatre. Some portion of your 
studies within these walls has passed. You have for a time 
been unbending the bow, and are come back to renew its ten- 
sion. Relaxation is a desirable alternation to arduous work. 
The heath, the moor and woodland, have, it is hoped, had inten- 
sified charms after a city life. Nature is to be worshiped else- 
where than in crowded streets and in the highways of business, 
and none the less, but the more successful, will be your pursuit 
of knowledge in the present session for the rest of brain and 
work of muscle which devotion at her shrine induces. Come, 
then, with earnest hearts to the renewal of the struggle. If in 
times past you have allowed precious opportunities to pass un- 
—- et the future be the compensation of the past. If 


has been hitherto your work, and increased intensity 
not possible, your season of rest has been a joyous one, because 
it was nobly earned. You have realized the vantage ground of 
effort; let not your past success be marred. 
But J am addressi 
demical career, and 


others who are commencing their aca- 
are this day entering on a course which 


daring deeds demand. You will have to stand in the breach 
unruffled when all around is turmoil, to keep serene your judg- 
ment amid peers of agonizing pain and the wanderings of 
alienated min 
You are embracing a faith which is catholic, a creed which 
is wide as humanity. We ask you toa work in which you need 
have no fear that you will be ‘* cribbed, cabined, or confined” 
to musty formularies or worn-out d The writings of the 
fathers will have that influence on you which their inherent 
worth commands and a ; we 
not that they should bind you down to an unthinking acqui- 
escence, or a erence, well-etablinhed 
truths should be points of departure into regions o' uncer- 
tain and the eA sees : remember that you are older than they 
are, and have a longer pedigree. Progress and truth-seeking 
should be the articles of your belief and the stimuli of your 
lives. Your discoveries will be hailed with delight, and every 
addition you can make to the pyramid of science will tend to 
give you an immortality of renown. Let but the acquisition of 
trath be your single object, and you need have no dread of 
Court of Arches or decisions of the Queen in Council. Ortho- 
doxy and heterodoxy will be cabalistic terms which you will 
have no cause to fear. Your homilies will have to be addressed 
to the consciences and the hearts of men of every variety and 
shade of creed, and perhaps with no creed at all. Your work 
will be in the spirit of Him who went about doing good, and 
of his Heavenly Father who ‘‘ sendeth rain bh the just as 
well as upon the unjust.” The opportunity ofttimes pre- 
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ness and affluence, 
be | blithesome. Now more eloquent than w 
She seeks the 
kindly 


2 
i 
Fe 
i 


advice is—Aim high 

fail in my duty to you, to my own alma mater, 
ich had the honour of being among the 
iversi i not tell you 
under 


ill by their experienced tact be crossed in safety, and 
unity of others 


organization 
Moreover, emulation will lead you to rene 
will see others climbing slopes that seemed im i and 
will resolutely determine not to be left ind: with a 
erful will those and far more difficult ones will be scaled 
Your guides will have strong sympathies with you in 


were enthusiastic novices 


! agonizin 
poor woman, whose child, with cindered garmen' charred 
integuments, is brought to you for sid. She would willingly 


sacrifice herself, so intense is her love, for her littleone. She has 
to leave with you the most precious thing in her narrow world. 
‘Wound not her bleeding heart by flippant speech or rough re- 


sent itself of pointing » moral and of enforcing » religious | bake. She has need of words of solace to calm her saddened . 
trath ; of showing the rightness of virtue and the folly of vice ; | state. That woman who comes in clothes of rusty black, and 
of teaching im » spirit not self-righteous the “* beenty of bore wears the weeds of widowhood, could tell a tale of early happi- 
ness” and the deformity of sin. Your counsel will be sought that could make life 
made to you of the frailties as well as the nobleness of humanit hospital to pro 
You will ofttimes become the depository of sooreta sacred 08 her soul is stil 
whisperings of the confessional. It wi be yours to minister to | sitive as when in haleyon days tears were mingled 
a mind diseased, and dispel the mists from that bright mirror gees a Remember that nearly all the patients 
which ought to reflect the image of Divinity. the w have left their homes, and cast themselves 
Such being your mission, what, during your student period, | strangers; that they need some expression of sympathy 
—_ ee ensate for the sacrifices they are called upon to ma 
these requisites, you ought to question your- 
your selection of a profession has beca s wise 
& you have come here with some nobler purpose 
that it has been the profession of your : 
dfather, and that you wish to inherit a practice 
e of their well-founded name, will ensure your 
their industry and skill. 
» you know that there is no royal road to medi- 
I know only the steep but well-trodden one 
persistent work. Everything will be done at 
ae less than forty-four of those who hold appointments in this college to facilitate your pone. Guides will be furnished 
great general hospitals of the metropolis, and which, on you at every pass, guides who have made successful transits 
account of their veritable character, commend themselves to themselves, and who, while having lent their aid to others, 
the profession and the public in a way to make them most de- have not lost sympathy with new adventurers whose aims are 
sirable objects of your ambition. Succeeding in these, any high Cates Cole 
you may doom ties apparently insurmountable will vanish. The path that 
taken by you as mere by-play. Do not be ever asking your- 
selves whether the College requires this or the Hall requires 
the other, and, ss is too frequently the case, ignore what they 1] 
do not insist upon. Say rather—What will the welfare of my 
future patients require, and what knowledge should I possess | be a help in the mountain journey. e@ ascent which wo 
in order to be an accomplished medical practitioner ? have been hopeless to a desultory wanderer will be quite a 
——- as are your reading and lectures, they must be | pleasant and long-remembered tour, in consequence of the 
idiary to your work in the ital. To little purpose will 
have been all your study in this unless it is surmounted 
the effects of treatment. 
out-patient departments will afford ycu vast fields for 
diagnostic culture. The supply abundant 
opportunity for acquiring manip ive skill and ready tact in 
grave emergencies ; while the wards will deraand a devoted- | your efforts, They themselves once ; 
ness which will secure a rich return, and for which nothing can they know all the difficulties and dangers, and they still retain 
be substituted. But ever remember that in your acquisition | a lively interest in your successes and will sympathize with 
of knowledge you should cultivate a regard for the feelings of | you in your failures. Nothing will so commend you to their 
the patients. ond ofthe to regard as manifest earnestness, and nothing will so command 
come extent be in your keeping, Your walkings be among | success as a well-determined purpose. Set out this day with a 
the sickened and the sad. Tread with gentle step and sobered definite object and the loftiest possible purpose, and with a de- 
mien wards consecrated by suffering and tenanted Py pean ad termination to practise self-denial in the attempt, and you 
You are passing many who are racked with pain, and it ma shall be astonished at your own success, The morning may be 
seein te the confines of the unknown, who bat yesterday, Hoody, thick mist surround your path : you start with elastic 
d in their strength of manhood, were the props of their step and blithesome spirits, seeing nonght before yoo, treating 
Pouseholds and the joy of their homes. enly to your guides. ou traverse the outskirts of the village, 
In your investigations of disease and accident lose never the and leave behind the last landmark with which you are fami- 
remembrance that you are dealing with sensitive spirits ea well liar: that old crag you had almost reached in some of your 
as injured bodies. Yon man wi brawny hands and swarthy | desultory hapa oye Onwards and upwards you toil; no 
brow, who lies with fractured limb, is feeling, it may be for the defined view greets eye ; you are censcious of exertion, but 
first time in life, the abjectness of dependence, the i- | nothing more, You rest at regular halts, and refresh yourselves 
bility of pauperism. Let nought by word or deed intensify the with mountain fruits and pluck some favourite flowers. On- 
ignancy of his position. In your care of fractured limb regard wards and upwards, still in mist : you are conscious that you 
have made some advance, for the umbrageous trees no longer 
overhang the path. Presently the clouds disperse, aad, as if 
by the machinery of a transformation scene, the whole 
graphical region opens to your view. Yon the 
|‘ of the road ; you see the hamlet of the valley, far down 
a tiny speck ; and can appreciate the lovely view your tardy 


wondrous aspec 
height and massiveness of her primeval 
you by the exquisite minuteness of her glacial flowers. 
our arduous work you shall have time to cultivate the 


c r Your guides, from past 
experience, are conscious of dangers of which they would in all 
earnestness 


had never 
y strayed 
well in valley 


were swift of foot and expert of limb, but who wandered out of 
the beaten track, and searched fo: i 


one; who are daily collecting facts and ing i 
who are ing mankind with their thinkings; who 
ory good 
work 
the higher life hereafter. 
that is earnest, true, and noble. 
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ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL. 
MR, TOYNBEER’S INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. 

Tue lecturer began by referring to the many subjects of in- 
terest which suggest themselves to the mind of the medical 
practitioner as he reviews his professional experience, and 
which might serve as the theme of such a discourse as the pre- 


this 
object which diseases served in reference to the animal 
And he should endeavour to maintain the position that di 
illustrating his argument by cases drawn 
rom his own (the aural) de 


injury to the same part i 

of gout (a guucral ) 
inflammat 

the brain, and issues in death. But this more extensive in- 

flammation is 


i 


< 


INTRODUCTORY LECTURE BY DR. GREENHOW. 
Tux lecturer said that the occasion which had brought toge- 


recognised it or not, for it was no less than the inauguration of 
a new year of labour and study—a new year which was of 
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footsteps have attained. Your journey henceforth shall be | sent./ But, he said, he passed them all by for one which, to- 
more joyous, for you shall see the route by which the summit 
shall be reached. The path, moreover, shall lead to beauties | terest than any—the philosophy, or, as he preferred to call it, 
with which you were never before familiar. Nature exhibited or 
ly 
y 
wsthetical side of your nature, and to worship and reverence - 
bated the current views on this subject which regard diseases 
referring to the words of Hunter, set out with the proposition 
be said, “‘ Ye did run well: what hath hindered you?’ Some | that every disease is preceded by some injury, that the dis- 
started briskly, but got languid on the journey; ease is essentially a process tending to repair that injury, and 
that its object is to reinstate the normal condition. Even in 
ind, were lost. They might have succeeded cases in which its result is fatal, the tendency of the disease is 
labour, and in more humble pursuits have made themselves | to repair injury, though, owing to the circumstances present, 
useful in their day; but they undertook an expedition for which | it may take a form or affect an organ that renders it destruc- 
they were not suited, and perished in the attempt. They re- | tive to life; for the injury may be either local or general, or 
member others who started with every promise of a brilliant | both, and a local injury may bring about an attempt to remedy 
ascent, who had all the possibilities of a successful career, who | a general one in a way that fatally involves a vital organ. Thus 
an injury to the meatus of the ear in a healthy man induces a 
disease — inflammation and suppuration — which repairs the 
gorges and sequestered nooks ; anon they would rest and take 
their fill of pleasure, trusting to their instinct to reach their 
fellow-travellers by some short cut. But the lost ground was 
not to be so readily made up, and they were to be seen seeking 
for refuge in some miserable chalet half up the mountain, while 
their less gifted friends attained the hospice on the summit. | general mjury gout. e infiam on occur Mm & 
They remember others who had come from loving friends, with , say the ball of the great toe, its character as re- 
all the hopes of widowed mother and the blessings of sympa- system—as repairing its general injury—is re- 
thing sisterhood, for whom relatives had scraped together al 
that could spare, and had even d t nciples and mode of practice which this view of the 
ing of disease enjoined. The lecturer con- 
wandered away from their guides, chasin 
ut think that if the view of the ‘ philosophy of 
The homestead the daily prayer for a succes indicated—to-day, has a foundation 
to their loved one, The guides used all their infil y, in some respects at least, be more acceptable 
force the danger of the pursuit ; they told o: than is the view commonly entertained. 
trophes that had happened, and would sure] 
‘Tony sameaber how tule expostulations were ven to man life with its marvellous attri- 
transits for the glory of the prismatic colow ther to the belief that man, on this won- 
cerulean blue of the fissured ice. They were in their own battle with and to live by its elements, finds it 
mation too sure of foot for danger; but, alas! the sli eS one aa Sa 
surface, true to itself, led to their downfall, and the ec Jl encounter di culty upon difficulty, to suffer injury 
injary ; that although to endure injuries is thus the in- 
The guides remember, , other than doleful tales ble lot of man, still in disease is found at once a warning 
miserable failures. They preserve fresh in their memori e presence of an injury and at least an effort towards a 
names of some of the companions of their own first ascen because man, in the great battle of life, is often- 
others who, before and since, have scaled the difficulties, 
are now far away from leading strings, making explorations | ture or art, still let him not repine ; for even 
where no human foot has been; ascending higher and yet higher, blessings and its hopes, and through its trials 
with no assistance of chart, for their toil is in order to provide held the sacred boon of life. So, too, when 
; down by the sad amount of misery i 
are tthe hams the 
Z, ken must recognise beneticence in it ; and, 
further, let us trust confidently that as each succeeding gene- 
»m- | ration of mankind 
good of life without encountering its injuries, so will disease 
become less necessary and will diminish in the land.” 
est, despising all seeming in lieu of reality. Y g 
blossoming with kindly acts and genial sympathies. Let MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 
trials with fortitude, and sharing the burden of others. Let it 
See ee ee ee ther an audience comprising so many different classes of men— 
the solution of your p , the secret that will command ing it be, 
success, the talismanic charm which turns everything into gold, | 94 interesting one. Interesting it must ame punt 
the potent spell at which all difficaltice vanish. It is earnest 
and persistent work, it be supplemented by a gentle, | ing; and important it certainly was to many, whet 
vital importance, not for itself only, nor for what might be 
formed or encouraged during its not fail to have on 
their future lives. ind 
culties, on account impossibility of adapting it to 
various classes of so mixed an audience. The object which had 
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—s address, and also the subject on which he should 
ress them. That object being the inauguration of a new 
year of labour and study, his introductory address should, he 


ing more—it was of past 

the s' point of their future course; and a few practical 
their p were posed to them during 
the remainder of the time at his disposal 

With this purpose he to consider — 

L. The object with w they had entered themselves as 
students of the College. . 


tage. 

TV. and lastly. The spirit and aims with which shoald 
pursue the calling for which these studies were to qualify them. 
With regard to the first point, there could be no question 
that their object in coming there was to qualify themselves to 
become medical practitioners—i.e., to make use of medical 
treatment for the restoration of health or the mitigation of dis- 
ease. And here he had used familiar terms, which, neverthe- 
less, were often but vaguely understood—he meant the terms 
health and disease. Perfect health might, perhaps, be most 
clearly defined as the normal condition of all the various organs 
and tissues of the hody, together with the normal performance 
of all their functions, Health, however, as it was now spoken 
of by common consent, was rather a relative than an absolute 
state. The term was not used to imply the same precise con- 
dition in all persons, or even in the same person at all times ; 
but rather to express, with to each individual, that well- 
balanced condition in which hereditary taints or personal ten- 
dencies were sufficiently neutralized by the powers of compen- 
sation with which the human frame was endowed to enable the 


unconscious injury to himself. Disease, on the other hand, as 


competent members of medical ion ; and he trusted 


20 that none of them had in 


necessary to secure this object. it to iminary 
education he need go into no details. I bd of lat boon wie 
vided that every medical student should i one of 
ing received a fairly good preliminary education, and he 
would therefore proceed at once to the consideration of the 
ial studies to qualify them for their profession. 


necessary 
i , which the natural strocture and healthy 


and therapeutics, which give an account of the various remedies 
em t. connexion wi ps 
study chemistry. There remained the ancillary sciences of 
botany and comparative anatomy. Botany, though far less 
essential than istry, deserved, in his opinion, all the 
attention that could be spared to it, as being the one branch of 
natural science which, perhaps more than any other, cultivated 
habits of minute and accurate observation. Again, comparative 
anatomy should receive a portion of their attention, because it 
was impossible thoroughly to understand human physi 
without erty reference to the comparative structure 
functions of the several classes of the lower animels. Dr, 
Greenhow said he had now exhausted the list of their scientific 
studies, and he must now exhort them never to forget, in the 
wide and interesting fields of knowledge which these would 
open to them, that, as intending medical practitioners, they 
must study every science with reference to its applicability to 
the of medicine as an art. Here and elsewhere he 
d be understood to speak of the art of medicine in its wide 
and legitimate sense, as including every branch of the healing 
art. It was true that they might master all these sciences per- 
fectly, and even to the purposes of 
medicine, without becoming competent medical practitioners ; 
just asa man might be well acquainted with the principles of 
drawing and the use of colours, and yet be unable to paint a 
picture, or with the science of music and the use of notation, 
and yet be unable to play an instrument. For medicine was an 
art no less than painting or music, and required practice 
to attain even moderate skill ; but in one respect it differed 
from every other art—viz., in that it was exercised upon living 
tyro in painting or music might spoi materials or instra- 
ments of his arte and yet do no Saehenne than that of offend- 
ing the taste or the ears of his neighbours; bat the tyro in 
medicine might destroy precious lives in his crude ex 
upon human subjectr, and must therefore be content to learn 
his art in the first instance by observing the practice of others, 
f when he could do so 


during the latter period, on the contrary, to the study of prac- 
tice, from first to last, these studies should go on together, 
and ce should neglect neither, for neither would bear to be 
neglected. Before concluding the consideration of the studies 
necessary to me | them for becoming com t medical 
practitioners, he must say a few words on one ch of their 
training, which was a very real, though not exactly a nominal 
study—he meant the education of their physical faculties. This 
kind of education had, in a certain sense, being going on ever 
since they were born ; but these faculties required special culti- 
vation in the medical man, They must bear in mind, however, 
that it was not merely by being shown the relation between 
certain visible signs and certain internal diseases, by being 
made to listen to the sounds in the chest which indicate - 
cular forms of pulmonary or cardiac disease, or being told to 
feel the crepitus of a fracture or the heaving expansive impulse 
of an aneurism, that they could educate their senses. Instruc- 
tion, it was true, came by precept ; but education could come 
only by use, might indeed direct their attention to 
these things ; but it was only by constant and patient practice 
that students could educate their sical ties themselves 
so as to be able to use them skilfully in the examination and 
diagnosis of disease. 
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. brought them together seemed, however, to him to dictate in | 
some measure the section of his hearers which he should more | 
8 to the particular class of his 
concerned in those labours and studies— 
| viz., the young men who already were, or who were about to | I 
become, students of the Middlesex Medical College. He would 
remind these gentlemen that this day was the commencement | functions of the various organs and tissues of the body; in 
of a new era to them all, on which they might advantageously | second place, morbid anatomy and pathology, which teach the 
: pause to reflect on their duties before beginning the regular | various deviations from natural structure and healthy function 
work of the session: the new student, to discern the different | that constitute disease ; and in the third place, materia medica 
paths that lay before him, and to resolve on following steadily 
the only path that could lead him to the goal of success ; the 
take stock, as it were, of his past | 
work, and satisfy himself whether it had effected its true A oy 
pose of giving him some insight into his fature labours, us, 
though this | was an 7 yet was it to all of them | 
IL. The studies that would be necessary to secure this object. | 
IIL, The manner in which they could pursue these studies to 
individual to perform the ordinary duties and enjoy the ordi- 
nary pleasures of his , without conscious inconvenience or | 
to included of course every . 
teration in the normal condition of the various organs and | with safety to his patients. This observation of medica) prac- 
tissues of the body, and every imperfection or perversion of | tice, that (he of must be taainly 
their normal functions. But disease, as medical men were | accomplished during their attendance on the medical school 
called on to mitigate, and if possible to conquer it, was prac- | and hospital. In his opinion, therefore, from the day that they 
tically limited in its meaning to those alterations of bodily | entered the lecture-room as students, they should —=—> 
structure, and ‘those perversions of bodily function, which observe disease and its treatment in the hospital ; and although 
caused sensible disturbance of the well-balanced condition he | during the earlier period of their attendance the larger portion 
had described as constituting ordinary health. He thought a| of their time should be devoted to the study of science, and 
clear apprehension of the above distinctions important to those 
whose profession would call on them to deal with health and | 
disease that they might early realize to what extent they could | 
reasonably hope to restore the one or to mitigate the other. | 
He had assumed that their _ was to render _ 
of medical knowledge, or the degrading object, as he could not | 
but consider it, of ape securing their diplomas. He would 
wish to impress on all of them that no excellence was to be | 
attained in any one specialty, unless a broad and solid founda. | 
tion of genal professional knowledge were first laid during 
the period of their residence there as studente. But far more 
ee eee to denounce the indifference to all | 
branches of medical knowledge alike which led some men to 
be satisfied with barely passing the examinations of the several | 
boards whose standard of proficiency was necessarily a low | 
a low standard was, in h 
respect, He recommended every ent, on the contrary, to 
aim —to aim at the worthy object of califying himelt | 
shoroathly for the responsible duties of a noble profession. 
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With reference to the third point—the manner in which they 
could pursue these studies to the best advantage,—it would 
— be more in accordance with custom if he were to limit 

i to the sound but general advice that they should form 
a plan for the distribution of their time, in which labour should 
alternate with rest, study with recreation, mental effort with 
bodily exercise ; and in which regular attendance on the medi- 
eal school teaching should be combined with diligent a 
athome. But he had found that such general counsels 
not, in fact, save students —especially first-year students— 
from wasting precious opportunities, for want of knowing what 
those yess were, or understanding their true value, 
while the time for profiting by them remained ; and he had 
found also that some students, throughout the whole period of 
their attendance, lost the benefit to be derived from prosecuting 
their studies on a regular connected plan, from sheer inability 
at first to form such a plan for themselves, and from drifti 
in consequence, during their earlier sessions, into indolent 
desultory habits. In pursuance, therefore, of his desire to 
render his address practically useful to his younger hearers, 
rather than interesting to his audience generally, he should 
endeavour to lay before pry he the details of a wee pt el the 
systematic employment of their time, by a general adherence 
to which, subject to necessary individual modifications, they 
would, he thought, be enabled to pursue their studies to the 
best advantage. The lecturer then proceeded to explain the 
distribution of hours which he proposed to first-year students, 
in order to combine regular attendance on the prescribed 
courses of lectures on anatomy, physiology, and chemistry, 
with a diligent study of practical anatomy by means of dissec- 
tion, and a due share of attention to the study of disease and 
its treatment, chiefly in the medical and surgical out patient 
rooms of the hospi Much had been said as to medical sta- 
dents being compelled to attend too many lectures; but he 
was sure that, with ave diligence and ability, a man might 
eng | attend all the prescribed courses, and keep up with 

in his reading, without being overburthened with work. 
A thorough knowled of anatomy formed the essential founda- 
tion, whether of ical or surgical skill ; and this could not, 
in his opinion, be acquired unless they began at once to dissect, 
and their two winter sessions to devote 
to this supremely important study a larger portion of time than 
‘was now usually given to it by medical students. He recom- 
mended that their study of disease and its treatment should 
during their first winter session be carried on in the rom gee 
rooms, where the majority of cases closely resembled those 
they would be called 


by its possessor, but yo 


there pre- 

ify them for the arduous duties of 
He now arrived at the last point for viz., 
the spirit and aims with which they should pursue the calling 
for which these studies were to qualify them. Time forbad 
more than a few words on this most important subject, and 
these few would necessarily apply, in many repre to other 
seer oy almost as much as to their own; for in whatever 
of life a man’s lot might be cast, his duties were to himself, 


scribed would suffice to q 


obedience towards his Maker. At 
time, there were trials and difficulties peculiar to 


preparation of a right spirit, they might easily 
members astray from the right aims of life. 
truly said, that most men themselves 
respect themselves too little; and in no p } 
in which 


often most on gaining the favour 
[east able 40. j g® of real professional merit. The 
a 


apparent opposition to their professional interests. Charity, 


eed all the support to 


they 
do their own duty fearlessly and faithfully, » 
the result would be commensurate with 


to employ with their utmost energies, all the faculties and skill 

they mi t possess with the high and conscious aims of dimi- 

nishing the com of increasing the sum of 


impressed upon them the necessity of avoiding that undue am- : 

bition and immoderate ardour in their studies which too often 

lead students to neglect and injure their own bodily health. 

He recommended them to take ad of the op 

afforded them of obtaining heslthy recreation anf _- y amuse- 
in the intervals of their studies, ] agreeably 


e the most of the 
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| adi ion. and unless they were met with + 
been 
and 
was 
wards his neighbours. In benevolence to those wh 
but could not requite their aid, few or no members of their 
profession were, Reppty, Sae to be deficient ; but, it must 
be remembered, that charity, in this restricted sense, was in 
| oe wi ir pr ional instincts. and seldom in even 
in 
| the wider sense of Candour and g w waras 8. 
successful professional brethren, was a rarer and higher virtue, 
whieh them to cultivate more for their own 
sake than that of others—for the sake of the immunity it 
would secure them from the painful and mistaken jealousies 
which equally embittered failure and poisoned success. They 
od T° derived from the spirit of 
faith and obedience towards in the mag Fagen harassing 
circumstances to which, at one time or other, they were pretty 
sure to be exposed in their intercourse with patients, and some- 
; times even with members of their own profession. They would 
have to endure follies and caprices from some of the former, 
and probably to encounter unfair dealing from some of the 
ir equanimity, and 
ever that 
r deserta. It was 
only true merit which could, in the long run, pass for such, 
and it was the truest kind of merit which did, as a rule, win 
the higher class of rewards. They might almost infer the aims 
they should pursue from what he had said of the spirit in which 
they should pursue them. The aim of professional success was 
the first and most obvious with them all, and it was a necessary 
site to be, wane of them 
y aspire. sheng for it 
as a means of livelihood, might honourably strive for it as 
a means of distinction, it should never be their highest or their 
: : the station of life to which he had been pleased to em. 
admitted of being more thoroughly examined by the stu- | Of medical knowledge, above all other knowledge, it mi 
dent, without detriment to the patients, than was possible | surely be said, that it should be ‘‘ not a shop for profit or 
y with the cases of more advanced and acute illness generally but a rich storehouse for the glory of the Creator, and the reli 
_ found in the wards. If they would systematically attend the | of man’s estate.” 
sician and surgeon at a time for a period of 
months cock, they would reap far greater advan 
than of irregular attendances. Mauch the ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 
most e w. and skill could not be communica’ INTRODUCTORY CLAPTON. 
in lectures or even pat isto words 
would insensibly acquire some of it Arter a few preliminary remarks, the lecturer paid a high 
seeeeee Si bias wbo > pomseaned it. He farther advised that they | tribute to the memory of Mr. Joseph Henry Green, the late 
should, le, 0 least three hours every eveni consultin, to the i He then addressed himself 
Saturdays anf Sanday) S| pall tan geiemen who were shout fo 
connexion wi tures and w 
day. The lecturer afterwards sketched out, saan Si — their hospital career, and gave them much good advice and ex- 
for the employment of the students’ time during subsequent hortation. He did not disguise from them that they had before 
sessions ; and concluded this portion of his address by observ. | them many a laborious and tedious day, many a night half 
nN pha. now gone through their three years’ course of | spent in study, and many an anxious hour before presenting 
had . (as they had seen) each year, nay each day, mselves for their examinations; and at the same time he 
its proper work, which could not be postponed to the next. 
They should therefore cultivate punctuality, method, and accu- 
racy. There was no time to spare, but there was sufficient 
time for everything if everything was done at the right time ; 
| rous exercise of the mental faculties for whic ere 18 8 a 
heavy and continuous demand on every medical man. 
The lecturer then entered into details relative to the duties 
of first-year’s students, recommending them in what way they 
is neighbours, and to God, and should, therefore, be per- | advantages and gre por ies which the 
enya in the spirit of self-respect, of charity towards his fel- | The subjects of first winter’s course pie — — 
i i alluded to—viz., anatomy, i " 


with practice that one can ever 
successful practitioner. The students were then exhorted to 


of 


i 


it 


oF 


medical department is, as it were, between two 

enemies. Each is willing to grant what the other refuses to 

al The Horse Guards have no objection to the department 

better paid, but is most jealous of granting Increased 

The would be willing to see every with 

4 ided he get no increase of pay; and 

to the ground. The Horse Guards 

ially have shamefully treated the department, and will no 

doubt continue to do so if by such means as they are now 


sulted as to where they would like to be ordered. As a recent 
instance, an Inspector-General of Hospitols, a very able man, 
with a family, had scarcely been settled at Aldershot six 
he was ordered off suddenly to Malta. He could 

be on half pay, and, though feeling acutely his 

forty years’ service, he went, and almost 


medical department that there is so little 
for surgeons wishing to retire from foreign 
illing to do any fixed work at home. The 

army have an immense number of 


iti instructors, governors of prisons, 
superintendents of police, and so on ; but there are no similar 
1 for surgeons, so that many of the older men, 
who would retire if they had anything to fall back upon, stay 

on, and so stop the promotion of their juniors. It would 
good economy for Government to make a number of civil 
appointments for half-pay medical officers, such as those of 
of prisons, vaccination, and the like, who should 


edical 
Medical officers should get at least 
a most abie 


throughout 

two months’ leave of absence, exce: 
civil surgeon to do his work. All 


choi 
allowances in the way of forage, &c. The fact is that w! 


peace ! 
men from the service by their previous want of faith, 
i have recourse to this i 


mind that whereas the number of medical men under | 
years of age was 11,105 in 1851, in 1861 there were only 9910, 
and this notwithstanding the great general increase of popula- 
tion. Referring again to the proof of the manner in which a 


under his charge, and escape as he might have done, chose to 
tend them to the last and to sink with them. Again, only 
last year one of our own students, Mr. Chaffers, actuated by 
laudable motives, proceeded to the Southern States of America, 
and this is what we read of him in a recent impression of the 
Memphis Daily Appeal :—‘ We have heard frequent mention 
of this young surgeon, who will carry back to England a scar 
in the face made by a Federal sabre at Shel byville ; and many 
are the gratefully eloquent eulogiums upon his skill from those 
whom the fortunes of war submitted to his knife. He is now 
acting chief surgeon of Hume's Cavalry Division. Since his 
assignment to duty he has devoted himself to its re 4 
with an assiduity and untiring faithfulness which reflect 
highest credit on him as a man, and with a skill which does 
honour to the ancient foundation which gave him his degree,’ 
The last instances which I shall mention are to be found in 
last week’s Gazette. Her Majesty has been graciously pleased 
to confer the Victoria in ition of distinguished 
acts of bravery in the field, upon two medical officers—namely, 
Assistant-Surgeon Temple and Assistant-Surgeon Manley, 
latter, I am dd to say, a St. Thomas's student of my own 
year, and well known to many now present.” 

The subject of the future site of St. Thomas's Hospital was 
then commented upon, and a warm eulogium was passed on 
Mr. Raggallay, the ex-treasurer, upon his resignation, followed 
by congratulations to his successor, Mr. Hicks, and cordial 
wishes that he might long live to watch over and to advance 
the future destiny of this noble institution. 


student of thi i and accomplished 
served with great distinction 


Alluding to the removal of the hospital, Dr. Clapton said: 
the Of oct with cath 
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attention to the bedside and the practical part of their profes. | be Indian mutiny, informs 
sion, for that it was only by properly combining principles as in the army he 4 

pt when he actually paid a 
work together as much as possible, and at the same time were nt are enough, but worse remains behind. It is that 
‘warned against forming friendships with the vicious and idle. | of a positive breach of faith on the part of the authorities, in 
It was remarked that nothing was ve me re | than the | reference to the Warrant of 1858, upon the points of seniority, 
immense improvement in tho morale of medical 
students of late years, a circumstance which was in some degree 
attributed to the gradual alterations in medical education. e Warrant was issue these concessions were very enticing, 

The lecturer then spoke to them of their future path in life. | and looked very nice upon paper; but when they came into 
After alluding to the many anxieties, responsibilities, and un- | operation they were found not to work evenly, and, in short, 

e, and explained the many circumstances which | nor less than breach of faith on the part of the Horse Guards. 
ll the most interesting and intellectual, as well as | And now look at the recent device of making acting assistant- 
pleasure, on 
and the | promising 
ght prin- | and then 
Christian | at the expense of all (especially the junior officers) already im 
8 to the a ment of honour success in | the service, condemning them of course to foreign service. In 
the present attitude of the rising generation of medical men 
the public services, Dr. Clapton made particular | it is impossible but that these things must be set right before 
Department. He said—*It is most unfortunate, to say the ; for if not, it will assuredly be found that no well-educated 
least, that the terms of service are so unsatisfactory that good | gentleman will be induced to enter the army. It cannot be 
men will not accept them, and the authorities are at their wits’ | right that they should have to submit to all its dangers and 
end to devise some means by which they may secure indifferent | discipline with but very few of its honours and with so many 
men. There must be something radically wrong when the | just grievances, Happily, not even the worst enemy of the 
army in time of peace urgently needs medical officers, and , medical profession can say that its members are not patriotic, 
cannot obtain them. There are plenty of medical men, and good | as well as brave and enduring. As a class, I will venture to 
men too, who would be willing and glad to enter the service if | say none are more so. If one seeks a monument of those who 
only the terms or inducements were such as gentlemen couid | fell in the Russian war, he will find it in that Gothic cross 
accede to, I have taken some pains to learn by personal in- ee ee ee 
quiries amongst present and past army surgeons as to what the | Prince of Wales. There he will view the tablet dedicated to the 
grievances really are. It seems to me that the fundamental | memory of no less than fifty-four medical officers who, in their 
noble mission, heroically sacrificed their lives, Amongst them 
are two past house-surgeons of this hospital ; and they also in- 
elude such men as Thompson, who, after the battle of Alma, _ 
worn out by fatigue, paid with his life the penalty of heroic 
devotion to the performance of his duty, and O'Leary, who 
| before Sebastopol was cut in two by a cannon-ball. It would / 
| be as well here to warn the authorities that they must not 
reckon too much, as they profess to do, on the medical profes- 
| sion being overstocked, and that if a war were unhappily to 
| break out they will again be able to secure the services of two 
; m™ | or three hundred volunteer surgeons; for it must be borne in 
second-rate men, let them at all events not complain if these 
do not turn out first-rate. They offer no inducements or ad- 
vantages to the good and able ones, and now, failing such, they 
are trying to secure the idle and unsuccessful. Nene tao 
what is called in the army ‘Her Majesty's hard bargains,’ who | medical man will conduct himself in the midst of danger and 
draw the same pay as the really good men, enjoy the same | slaughter, perhaps no better instance can be found than the 
privileges, and from their known incapacity are never given | recent one of poor young Llewellyn of the Alabama, who 
any harassing work, and in consequence get more leave. | rather than leave to their fate wounded and shattered men 
rere the older surgeons in the army a great grievance is 
that they can never feel settled anywhere, and are never con- 
_ died of fever. His widow is now grateful for the 
ph £5 from a charitable society. It is certainly a great 
back to the 
occupation found 
service, but very 
other departmen 
a to retire to, such as those of militia adjutants, 
) and to go abroad if needed in time of war, but not be 
liable to be moved for any other cause. Then, again, a glaring 
ial of } 
one month 
former 
‘man—) 
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and such persistent perversity as in the 
magnificent and most useful hospital. It really seems as 
though in the present day nothing can withstand the attacks 
and inroads of a line of railway. In this iron public good 
and works of charity must bow the neck to publi hoa and 
convenience, and the relief of suffering give way to the trans- 
mission of traffic. It is true that as s St. Thomas’s no 
direct attack was made, but by a cleverly-contrived flank 
movement the same end was attained, and we were compelled 
to evacuate and retire to some other quarters; and now if any- 
one says we ought to have remained there, let him go and 
stand on the old site of the splendid —. with its 100 
|< een he will soon confess that the well-weighed pre- 
ions and fears of the medical staff were not without founda- 
tion. But anyhow the removal of the —— but a 
question of time. Many obvious circumstances besides railway 
encroachments had long pointed to this necessity. Even as 
long ago as 1832 the question of the removal was under con- 
sideration. The physicians and surgeons at that time addressed 
a circular letter to the governors, and earnestly requested their 
attention as to whether the hospital might not be rendered 
more extensively and efficiently useful by its removal to a more 
eligible situation than that which it then occupied; and ever 
since the same thin 
I can only trust, as I confidently believe, that we are destined 
to see on the site of Stangate a hospital unequalled for 
ye ae position, and usefulness by any other extant.” 

e then went on to show that the present transitory condi- 
tion of the hospital happily in no way affected those gentlemen 
who were pursuing their studies in its medical college, and at- 
tending the hospital practice. He passed in review the facilities 
which were given for obtaining a sound practical as well as 
theoretical knowledge in every department of their profession, 
and the general advantages in respect of prizes, odshamhign, 
appointments, and the assistance of tutors in Medicine and 
Arts. 


In conclusion, Dr. Clapton said: “‘ In 
strive to emulate the earnest zeal, the high attainments, the 
noble qualities of the many great and men whose names 
end fame 4re associated with this our alma mater. Do not 
limit your ambition to success in practice—to that fleeting re- 
putation which dies with its owner. Strive rather to leave the 
mark and impress of your work behind you; if not in the field 
of science, in the hearts and memories of those whose confidence 
it has been your privilege to possess, and whose suffering it has 


been your mission to alleviate.” 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE BY DR. BASHAM. 


REFERRING to the circumstance that it was twelve years 
since he last gave the introductory lecture, Dr. Basham re- 
marked that such an interval, insignificant as it was in the 
history and progress of science, was in the life of an individual 
an integral part of his career, filled possibly with momentous 
consequences to his social or domestic happiness, or perhaps 
charged with the elements of professional success or failure. 
Nevertheless, infinitesimal as such an interval might be in the 
history of science, the circumstances or discoveries of the time 
might mark it as an e of distinction and celebrity. The 
student of history id recall such peri when, either from 
the splendour or magnitude of the discoveries made, or by the 
successful application of principles to the requirements of every- 
day life, a characteristic stamp had been impressed on that page, 
and it remained pre-eminent in the influence it exercised over 
succeeding generations. He thought it would be an interesting 
task to ce over the interval between 1852 and ’64, to de- 
termine by what scientific features it had been distinguished. 
Sach a retrospect would afford abundant evidence of the un- 
tiring, ever-productive energy of the human mind, as well as 
of the fertile development of agencies and means tending to 
the increase of human comfort, wealth, and enjoyment. After 
describing some of the more prominent discoveries in physical 
and chemical science, particularly the method of the spectrum 
ares and the ee results already obtained,—as an 
example, giving at a satisfactory explanation of the effi 
of the Bath waters in gout, by the discovery of the putnunee of 
lithium, a metal they were hitherto not known to , and 
mentioning one or two interesting novelties in physical science, 
—Dr. Basham remarked that it was very evident that in every 
department of science, in every of engineering and 


turn, gentlemen, 


the collateral sciences. He would endeavour to determine 
whether there had been a similar progress, whether even in a 
subordinate medical and Lampe science had contributed, 
not to the th, but to the ioration of disease, and con- 


prof pinion 
that might afford a key to the state of medical 


present time. 

The gradual decay of old theories, the t of doc- 
trines in relation to the of inflammation and of dis- 
eases in general, might be traced to a firmer reliance on fact 

ge from teaching which had for some 
years characterized our literature and our schools. At 
period when he last stood there, opinion in reference to 
theory of inflammation was already beginning to change, and 
the marked alterations in the princi of treatment which 
had now become general were then only beginning to be mani- 
fest. To what influence could this salutary change be traced ? 
It arose, he thought, from the development in many minds of 
the fruits of a more extensive observation. Minute researches 
with improved instruments had led to a more correct know- 
of the structural elements and functions of the tissues, 
It was therefore to a more enlightened physiology—to a clearer 
appreciation of the circumstances which develop- 
ment, nutrition, and secretion—that the great change in cer- 
tain fundamental doctrines in might be traced. 
a just tribute to the labours and opinions of the great 
unter—admitting that his facts were indisputable (for 
he was a faithful recorder of what he saw),—we had neverthe- 
less been compelled to differ from the conclusions he had 
formed regarding the nature and essence of inflammatory ac- 
tion. The Hunterian doctrine was that inflammation 
ones oo ete activity of the power which a part 
y 


the accumulation and the blood arose from a 
passive dilatation, and therefore a diminished power to trans- 
mit the blood forward, and a stagnation of the current followed. 
As at present conceived, the phenomena of inflammation, 


v 
of the power that a part naturally possessed, 
nerve-supply, vigour of circulation, activity of secretion, 
exaltation of function, should severally be augmented ; po hon 
or 
deranged. Reference was 
w pathology was exercising over the opinions of 
our time. The principles of treatment, the therapeutics of the 
day, had necessarily wed the more rational views of thenature 
of diseased action; and the great revolution which the last few 
years had witnessed in the management and treatment of in- 
flammatory disorders and fevers was to be traced to a similar 
cause. Improved methods of research pursued independent of 
preconceived opinion, close logical conclusions from fact and 
observation, led to this wholesome revolution; and he was. 
therefore led to the conviction that a similar activity of thought, 
the same restless spirit of inquiry, the same devotion to observa- 
tion which had so eminently distinguished the collateral 
sciences, were also found active, energetic, and productive in 
medicine and surgery. To prove this proposition more clearly, 
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mechanical skill, the same activity, the same progress, the 
same untiring, inexhaustible energy were supingee. The full 
exposition of such a subject was far beyond limits of a lec- 
ture. He alluded to them rather for the sake of comparison, 
for the sake of asking whether in this short interval the medi- 
cal mind had been equally progressive; whether the same 
activity, the same independent methods of inquiry had been 

| 
He thought that those comprehensive schemes —— to the 
sanitary condition of towns, and particularly of this metro- 
| polis, had their origin in medical suggestion. But he would 
| turn from this branch of the subject to attempt an estimate of 
amental points 
progress at the 
is ete energies of an inflamed part was derived from what was sup- 
posed to be the increased activity of the capillaries, as seen in 
the modern pathologist joined issue with the followers of the 
great master of English surgery. Improved instruments of 
observation, and their application to the state of the minute 
vessels, had led to the conviction that the redness, congestion, 
| or hyperemia, by whatever terms expressed, was the result 
of want of power—a paralysis of the minute vessels ; and that 
wherever located, represented defective nutritive conditions ; 
: | the relation of supply and waste was disturbed. Inflammation 
| was therefore a process of exhaustion; for if it were, as the 
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victory over error, or had contributed to the of medical 
There was not s hospital or medical 
school in i not forgetting Edinburgh and Dublin, 
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The introductory address at St. Hospital was deli- 
vered by Dr. Page ; that at University by Mr. Quain. 
University oF Camsziper. — Dr. Humphry gives 
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By 
SURGEON 


CLINICAL NOTES 


on 
INE SURGERY. 


J. MARION SIMS, M.D., 
TO THE WOMAN'S HOSPITAL, NEW YORK. 


OF THE METHOD OF UTERINE EXAMINATION. 
ALMost every physician accustomed to treat the diseases of 
women has edacated himself to some peculiar method of ex- 
amination. I propose here to give my own plan. 


Every thorough 


uterine investigation is naturally divided 


into two stages : the first requiring the touch, the second the 
sight ; the dorsal decubitus for the one, the left lateral for the 
other. 


For the touch alone, the patient may lie on a sofa or a bed ; 
but the one is too low, and the other too soft and yielding, for 
a speculum examination. I therefore prefer a common table, 
two or three feet wide and four or five feet long, covered with 
a wadded quilt or blankets folded. This is a little more for- 


midable, but it is 


better for both physician and patient ; in- 


deed, it is essential, if we wish to make a very thorough ex- 
amination. The table being properly prepared, the patient is 
requested to loosen all the fastenings of the dress and corsets, 
so that there may be nothing to constrict the waist or to com- 
press the abdomen. While this is being done, the physician 
should bathe his hands in warm water, and wash them well. 
It may seem odd to insist on this; but I do most earnestly: 
Ist, because it softens and warms the hands ; 2nd, because it 
ensures their cleanliness ; and 3rd, because it assures our patient 


no means to be despised. 

All being ready, the patient is now requested to sit on the 
edge of the table, and then to lie down on the back, with the 
head, but not the shoulders, supported by a pillow, while the 
feet rest momentarily on a chair. 


Many practiti 
chair, bot this is by no means the best plan for either physician 


or patient, nor is i 
i id comfortabl 
the 
them on the 
ten 


i 


and fixed, 


t the most delicate. 
back on the table, the surgeon will raise 
ir, w which he is now to sit down and 
edge of the table, with the heels separated 
i ittle wider 


or twelve inches, while the knees are a li i 
This flexure of the thighs and legs ensures the relaxa- 
abdominal walls. Some patients will at first, in 


: each condition being equally opposed to an easy ex- 
of vagina, 
patient, once on the back, with the extremities 


must be assured that there is to be ne 


ther 
nor exposure of person, this last being more dreaded than 


the most intense suffering. Let the left index finger be then 
well lubricated—not with sweet oil, which is often gummy and 


; nor with grease, which is often rancid ; but with warm 


iet it ascertain if there is anything abnormal about ostium 


: is it con 


sent? is it irritable or tender? Then as to the vagina : 

i dip down towards the coccyx, or does it run more in the 
direction of the axis of the pelvis? is it of normal temperature ? 
is it short? is it deep? is it narrow? is it capacious? does it 
contain any foreign body ? if so, is it something inorganic pre- 
viously introduced, or is it something orgavic growing on the 
walls of the vagina or on the os tincw, or does it come from 


the cavity of the 


uterus? is it benign or malignant? Then 


what of the womb ?—is the os open or closed, large or small ? 


is the cervix too 
indurated or 


, too pointed, too small, too large? is it 
? is the body of the organ in its proper 


Tax Laxorr, ] 
it would be necessary to call in evidence the works and labours 

he during he an © salve years had won some 
which one or more names could not be selected who had con- a 
tributed to this progress, At the same time, he was not un- 
mindful of the labours of those unconnected with medical 
to progress. were two 
cal, the other medical, which he “cigedl 6 might 
or theory—filled 
e present aspect 
7 e first was Mr. 
Physiological Rest in 
terest and instruction. e 
influence of rest, drawn as they were from fact and example, 
: 1 theory or dogma, justified him in placing 
the most representative surgeons of our 
against any dread of contamination by the touch—a thing by 
y Thev who had accomplished this, hke those 

opportunities profitably and practically; they " 
rotlected they inquired for themselves. The youngest might 
remarked on the importance and influence of the preliminary 
education of the student. The elements of a good classical 
education were paramount and indispensable; but he con- 
sidered an physical science equally 
so, The great Bacon had, with characteristic force, said that 
if medicine be destituted and forsaken of nataral philosophy, entreaties, place the soles of the feet together 
it is not much better than an empirical practice. Some know- fall widely apart ; while others will unconsciously 
ledge, therefore, of the powers and properties of matter, such hold the knees closely together and brace the feet firmly out- 
as was obtained from an elementary knowledge of hydrostatics, a 
pneumatics, the elements of mechanical forces, theory of heat, 
electricity and galvanism, was most essential. oe 
the student commenced his studies in anatomy and physiology 
with the greatest advantage, and his progress would be pro- 
portionate to this groundwork. Glancing hastily through the 
several branches of professional study, the student was urged | © 
to habits of industry and observation— habits which once sticky 
formed would never forsake him, and be most valuable to him | Water and Castile or other fine soap, which 1s a cleaner, che: . 
when the time arrived for the exercise of his poctasianel and better lubricant than any other. Pass the ~— into the 
acquirements ; and though, from the demands on his time, he | V#s>* a RT ares E if otherwise, we may jar the nervous 
might not be able to give publicity to the results of his expe- system, and uce involuntary spasmodic action of the abdo- 
rience, he would be scarcely less instrumental than those he minal muscles ; the patient may become agitated and alarmed, 
had named to-night, who had contributed to the advancement and we may perhaps be compelled to procrastinate a very 
of medical science, and had thus fulfilled their usefal mission— ime.__As the finger 

the mitigation and relief of the diseases and sufferings of the 

generation in which they lived. a 

‘At the conclusion of the lecture, the visitors and students 

assembled in the board-room, where many articles of scientific 

interest were exhibited. 

notice that his course of lectures ‘‘On Human tomy ani 

be continued daily. 
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position? is it anteverted, retroverted, or flexed in any direc- 
tion ? is it larger or smaller than natural? is it of proper form 
and density ? is it indurated ? is it fixed or mnie {8 ? is there 
any complication, ovarian or fibroid? All of these conditions 
are ascertainable by the touch alone. We need no speculum to 
and relations of the uterus and 
its appen 
But I should not omit to say that the mere touch by the 
ina is not alone sufficient. It is necessary to make pressure 
with the right hand on the abdomen in the ‘ Feathasare region, 
i e two ds then act conjointly in ini 
the condition and relations of the uterus. is it NS pee 
position? Then the os uteri will rest on the end of the left 
index-finger, while the fundus will be distinctly felt by the 
other hand in a line drawn from the os in the direction of the 
umbilicus, Is it anteverted? Then the os will be very far 
back towards the hollow of the sacrum, while the fundus will 
be felt My, the index-finger just behind the ry ty pubis, 
pressing down upon and per parallel wii e anterior 
wall of the vagina. But I repeat that the pressure of the index- 
finger on the anterior wall of the vagina is not enough to deter- 
mine this point positively, and it is essential always to make 
pressure at the same time with the other hand just above the 
pubic arch, It will then be very easy to measure the size and 
shape of the body of the womb, for it will be held firmly be- 
tween the fingers of the two hands (Fig. 1), and its outline and 


Fig. 1. 


jes will be ascertained with as much nicety as if it 
were outside of the body. Thus isolated, we determine its 
condition as easily as we would that of a pear wrapped up in a 
‘common towel or napkin. 

The retro-uterine region is quite as easily explored by the 
touch alone. Pass the left index-finger to the posterior cul-de- 
sac, hook it up behind the cervix uteri, raise this upwards, 
draw it forwards, and at the same time press the outer hand 
in the direction of the place of the left index-finger. In a thin 
subject where there is nothing abnormal the external fingers 
the cervix without pain to the patient or inconvenience to the 
operator ; and if there is anything abnormal, this manipulation 
is sure to discover it. We may now and then be obliged to 

the finger into the rectum to clear up some doubtful point ; 
this is rarely necessary. 
® By this method versions, flexions, fibroid offshoots, and other 
i ities are easily detected ; and if at any time there is a 
t about the direction or depth of the uterine cavity, the 


ese points by the touch, we are 


® Having ascertained all 
teady for the second of the examination—viz., that by 
examination, the 


the speculum. As before said, for the digi 
pede decubitus is preferable ; but for the speculum, the left 
lateral semi-prone position is the best. 

In 1845, I first used my duck-bill speculum for vesico-vaginal 
fistula operations, placing the patient on the knees. I rarely 
resort to this method now; but as it may sometimes be neces- 


in a complicated case of vesico-vaginal fistula, or in some 
fortes of tag to quote the Siflowing 


from my first paper “On Vesico-Vaginal Fistula” 
the American Journal of Medical Sciences for Jan. 1852:— 
“*In order to obtain a correct view of the 


in 


vaginal canal, I 


and 


angles with the table, and 


that there 


ing a mouth widely open up to a light. This method 
the parte to bab 4 

affections of the os and cervix uteri iri 

The most painful organic diseases, as 

cinoma, &c., may be thus exposed without inflicting the least 

danger of injuring 


every-day 
affections of the uterus ; 
a terrible infirmity as vesico-vagi i 
to be placed in any position, er fati 


that this kneeling 
uterine disease as they occur in the higher 
went to work to improve my speculum, and at the 
discovered that it could be used quite as efficien 
ve used no other speculum, and whenever in 
1 have occasion to speak of the speculum, it will be 
that I allude always and only to this one (Fig. 4 
patient necessarily on the left side. It is the best 


any purpose, whether it be for the application of i 


| knees must be separated 1G, 
some six or eight inches, re 
| the thighs Ap right 
| the clothing a ~ 
loosened, so 
omi parietes, 
An assistant on each side 
lays a hand in the fold 
between the glutei muscles 
| and the thigh, the ends of ; 
tothe labia majora; then, ia 
by simultaneously i Kian 
the nates 
outwards, the os externum 
opens, the pelvic and ab- a 
’ | dominal viscera all gravi- 
region, 
pressing with weighs of 
rteen pounds upon the h 
square inch, soon stretches 
_- this canal out to its ut- , 
A most limits, affording an 
easy view of the os tincey, 
thy fistula, &c. To facilitate 
YE the exhibition of the parts, \ 
the assistant on the right 
<I duces into vagina the 
= | vaginal septum, it is as 
| easy to view the whole 
examine the fauces by 
also a proper estimate, anatomically, can be of the 
and capacity of the vagina; for where there is no organic 
| change, no contraction, and no rigidity of it from sloughs, 
| ulcers, and cicatrices, and where the uterus is movable, this 
| canal immediately swells out to an enormous extent, thus 
| showing ll 
| Fig, 2 represents the um thus used from 1845 to 
| This and Fig. 3 are copied from the American journal 
| the progress of improvement. 
| During my residence in Alabama up to 1853, I had 
| of any better form of instrument, or any other position 
| application, than that above described. But when I w 
| New York, a larger field of observation soon proved to 
it was essential to modify both instrument and positi 
t of th 
afflicted 
ready a 
guing, a 
| 
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dressing, or for the execution of the most difficult operation. 
must, of course, make an exception in favour of the conical 
speculum, whenever it is necessary to apply the hot iron 

—a thing rarely done in America, 


i 


Fis. 3. 


H 


one at 
This 
slightl 
ig. 4 


| 


pike 


wide: this will be needed where the vagina is very large. As 
said before, I have a much wider one, but it is so rarely needed. 
that I keep it only as a curiosity. 

a speculum should never be used till we have by the touch 

first and fully ascertained the condition of the uterus and its 

appendages. This injunction is particularly imperative, and 
for the most obvious reasons :— 

Ist. Because the size of the speculum should be always 

capacity of the vagina. A small speculum in a 

i tively useless. On the contrary, a large 


v is y painful. 

should be- passed ic the direction of the axis 
of the vagina, taking care not to strike it against the cervix 
uteri, particularly if this be the seat of granular erosion, of 
pol of cauliflower excrescence, or other hemorrhagic dis- 
ease, all of which should ——= ascertained by the touch. 
It has been objected to thi um that its use requires 
the presence and assistance of a third person. Apart from its 
real value, there could be no stronger reason for its universal 
adoption. I insist that a third person should always be present 
on such occasions, i and propriety require it, and 
publie opinion ought to demand it: I do not mean lay but 
professional public opinion, I am sure that I never made a 
vaginal examination or used a speculum a dozen times in my 
life without the presence of a third person. I have never had 
a i to object who was educated or sensible. But the 
illiest person would see the necessity of it when told that 
“‘ propriety required it, even if an assistant were not necessary.” 
The few that have objected to the presence of another person 
in the room at the time of a speculum examination have done 
so from the fear of personal exposure. We are too apt to dis- 
regard this innate feeling of delicacy when we have been much 
used to hospital practice ; but we can never make a mistake if 
we always cultivate the same gentleness and kindness towards 
the poorest hospital patient that we would towards the highest 
princess, I repeat, then, that we should never in our examina- 
tions allow any exposure of person, not even in hospital prac- 
tice. When the touch is made there can be none of course, 
with the patient on the back and covered with a sheet. When 
the is introduced, we should see only the neck of the 

womb and the canal of the vagina. 

examination, the 


| 
Ds 
SS 
. 3 represents the 
used it. 
The speculum is univalve, or dack- 
called it. For the ake of 
equal 
Fie, 4. handle, | 
extremity. 
handle may be 
Se ee bent, as seen in side, The thighs are to be flexed at about right angles with 
or it may be perfectly | the pelvis, the right a little more than the left. The left arm 
eae is thrown behind across the back, and the chest rotated for- 
it. only object wards, bringing the sternum quite closely in contact with the 
is to table ; while the spine is fully extended, with the head resting 
leverage in on the left parietal bone. The head must not be flexed on the 
| )perations. The sternum, nor the right shoulder elevated. Indeed the position 
hy must simulate that on the knees as much as possible ; and for 
/ this reason the patient is rolled over on the front, making it a 
left lateral semi-prone position. The nurse or assistant, stand- 
left hand, when surgeon introduces the speculum, elevates 
the perineum, and 
gives the instrument Fic. 5. 
merely to assistant, w. 
sizes holds it firmly in the —- 
aginse desired position. , 
wo The introduction of > 
the speculum is a @ 
isely matter of some im- \4 
with portance. is done 
les ; ano ight index-finger as a 
, ngt in ig. 5). 
«J quar The object of this is to 
_ sizes prevent the point of 
4 striking against 
we finger is not to be with- 
amallest I call the virgin speculum ; yw drawn till we are sure ~S . 
proper we such a suitable size as speculum passed . aS 
lll injure the hymen. Here one blade is a li beyond the cervix, er Yee’ 
inches the other a fraction over ; the is well turned back to- 
use on married smalle the patient breathes easily, vagina immediately 
d a half inches long by about one inch distended by the pressure of the atmosphere, so as to bring 
that we need in nine cases out of ten. The the neck of the uterus, the posterior cul de.sac, and the whole 
is about four inches long by an inch (NS | of the anterior wall of the vagina into view, without the least. 
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traction, pressure, or suffering. 
breathes hurriedly, or bears down, 


it; but if it be 
it will be necessary to hook a small 


Fic. 6. 


Bebicos amd Botces of Buns. 


A 


Ir is with great satisfaction that we see this, the last and 
best of students’ guides to dissections, to be mxterially smaller, 
more condensed, and less complex, although more complete, 
than its most highly reputed predecessors, The tendency of 
anatomical research in these later days has been, almost neces- 
sarily, to extreme minuteness of detail, finished investigation of 
half inches, and micrometric description of infinitely small 
matters, All this is neither to be sneered at nor undervalued : 
we must recognise the trath—tota natura in minimis, Bat 
it is easy to misplace the most valuable possession ; and we 
cannot help thinking that some recent works on descriptive 
and practical anatomy have been overburthened with highly- 
wrought descriptions of minute anatomical characters. 

Mr, Heath has successfully achieved the difficult task of 
being brief without being bare; and concise, yet not incom- 
plete, He has produced a model dissector : the order is good ; 
the descriptions are clear ; the anatomy is accurate ; the plates 
are admirable ; and the book is handy in size, and moderate in 
extent of pages, More need not be said for any handbook ; 
less could not be said for this one. 


Conpenter's i Sixth Edition. 
sio a 

Hospital. London : John Churehill’snd Sons, 

Dr, CARPENTER having been unable, from the pressure of 
his engagements at the University of London, to carry out the 
preparation of this edition of his famous treatise on Physiology, 
it has been entrusted to Mr. Power. This treatise has always 
held the highest place in educational science ; to our mind it 
exemplifies in a very striking manner the most valuable qua- 
lities of teaching. Dr. Carpenter possesses a power of generaliza- 
tion which is akin to genius, His chapters on the nervous 
system are lucid and philosophical beyond those of any kindred 
author, Hence the framework which was ready to the hand 
of Mr. Power was of the first quality. He has had a heavy 
task, however, in filling up all the gaps which time had left. 


Bat if she is alarmed, and 
it will be otherwise. If the 
uterus be retroverted, the os tincz is easily seen. If it be in a 
position, there is no trouble in getting a good view of 
i completely anteverted with a narrow vagina, 
tenaculum into the 


: aManual of Dissections. By 


Hearn, F.R.C.S., Assistant-Sargeon to, and Lecturer on 
e Westminster ital. London: John 


physiological science. Brown-Séquard, Lockhart Clarke, and 
Schiff have changed the current of opinion, and added great 
facts to our knowledge of the nervous system ; Bernard, Adrien, 
and Pavy have disturbed our digestion ; Dr. Radcliffe has con- 
vulsed our muscular system ; Lister, Richardson, and Gorup- 
Besanez have attacked the theories of coagulation of the blood ; 
Huxley and Killiker have interfered with development and 
generation. Mr. Power has proved fully equal to the task, and 
has produced a new edition of Dr. Carpenter’s work which in 
all respects sustains the reputation of its predecessors. The 
students of Westminster Hospital have the benefit of the 


Tuese excellent Illustrations of Dissections continue to be 
published with great regularity. Each part contains two 
plates, with letterpress; and they are issued every alter- 
nate month, at the price of three-and-sixpence. Twenty-five 
parts are expected to complete the work. These two parts 
show dissections of the triangles of the Neck and Face. They 
are admirable for anatomical completeness and accuravy, as 
well as for artistic beauty. 


with facility, and helping them in difficulties, To men reading 
without nature before them—which nothing can fully compen- 
sate—they offer the best available aid. 


PROVIDENT MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Srr,—Your remarks on the business abilities of the 


ession, an e confidence it enjoys, 
nema of the whole medical body in the furtherance 


one to 


would ensure 


financial 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Promenade, Southport, Sept. 1864, 


Aprian Sroxes, M.D. 


During the last nine years great additions have been made to 


anterior lip, and pull it gently forwards. The tenaculum is to 
te mucous membrane, It gives 
pain, uces no ing, unless there is great en- - - —— 
gorgement ; but even then it amounts to nothing, teaching of an accomplished physiologist. 
sac by | iustrations of Dissections, in a Series of Coloured Plates the 
Teall the “uterine depressor.” (Fig. 7.) Size of Life, representing the Dissontion of the Human Body. 
Fie. 7 By Groxer Viner Exu1s, Professor of Anatomy in Univer- 
and G. H. Forp, Esq. Parts IX. 
and X. don : Walton and Maberly. 
I have never known anyone accustomed to this method and 
these instruments who was willing to revert to the old plan. 
The consideration of other means of exploration, such as the 
sound, tent, &c,, I leave for another occasion. 
London, Oct. 1864. 
room, where they would form the most useful guides to the 
of British Association (vide 
10 Sept., p. 297) do not encourage HEE ho they 
would be the parties to tmoanage succesfully concern. 
To do this requires ability of a peculiar kind, a good standing 
with the profession, and influence = members, 
Undoubtedly a Provident Fund to which all medical prac- 
titioners could subscribe for securing provision against the rainy 
who shall prepare the machinery, set it going? It occurs 
to me that the rules of such a Provident Society as we require 
should allow subscriptions to be made according to amount of 
income—say 5s. for every £100 a man earns, so as to make a 
sliding-scale of allowances as well as payments. 
vi if Tue Lancer were to set about 
n the 
lhe co- 
f this 
ye you think you could enter upon an undertaking, 
Hr that be endeaireble I leave the matter to your decision. : 
*.* The multiplicity of our duties prevents our taking any 
active part in the conduct of the proposed Society. It shall 
have, however, our hearty support. Mr. Carter is an able and 
industrious member of the Council, and is, we think, taking 
the proper steps in the matter.—Ep. L. 
Tue Prize or £2000 Pass. — M. Dumas, the 
eminent Professor of Chemistry, has just presented a report 
the Emperor of the French on the above prize. The latter 
was founded by Napoleon IIL, in 1852, as a reward to the 
person who, every five years, shall have introduced the 
report, which is of considerable of 
the different ingenious applications 
late been carried out, and concludes that M. Kuhmkorff, of 
es | Paris, has deserved the prize. 
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Tue Medical Act and the very important interests involved 
in its judicial interpretation have lately been submitted to the 
not very dignified ordeal of police adjudication. We desire to 
pass without comment the difference of opinion expressed by 
several of the sitting magistrates in reference to the proper 
interpretation of the terms of a statute, which, we are fain to 
believe with the learned Mr, Baron Bramwe.t, “ was drawn 
up by a person who was no lawyer.” It is, however, of serious 
importance to the public welfare, as well as a matter deserving 
of the grave consideration of the Medical Council, to decide what 
steps should be taken in consequence of the recent exhibitions 
in our metropolitan police courts, A Mr, Tauey, 
with more zeal than discretion, appears to have constituted 
himself a kind of general prosecutor under the Medical Act. 
He certainly has evinced but small aptitude for so responsible 
a position, and has had in two instances to pay for his rash- 
ness in the pursuit of his crusade against what he believes to 
be medical imposition. We particularize the first of his 
blunders, applying to his conduct the mildest term. 

A summons was heard against Mr. M. C. Rocers, a duly 
qualified surgeon acting as a dentist. It was proved that, 
though not registered, Mr. Roczrs possessed the diploma he 
professed te hold. Mr. TaLLey was either ignorant of this fact, 
or regarded it as not, in the absence of registration, exempting 
Mr. Rocrrs from the operation of the 40th section of the statute, 
which provides penalties for those “who wilfully and falsely 
take and use the name of surgeon, implying that they are 
registered under the Medical Act.” It is to be regretted that 
any gentleman should have, by such careless meddling, been 
subjected to the indignity as well as inconvenience of attend- 
ance at a police court to vindicate himself in a position he has 
long, as we can affirm, honourably held. It is well to state 
how the law applies to those who hold diplomas and practise 
but do not register. The Act invites, but does not compel 
registration. The 34th section defines the term “legally 
qualified medical practitioner,” or “duly qualified medical 
practitioner,” or any words importing a person recognised by 
law as a medical practitioner or a member of the medical pro- 
fession, to mean @ person registered under the Act. It does 
not prevent practice on the part of those who, though qualified 
by diploma, are not registered, It, however, deprives them 
of all legal protection unless they are so, and precludes 
while at the same time it refuses to acknowledge in any way 
claims arising out of their practice, The law was so laid 
down in v. Curvauirer, L. J. 2, n. 360, and in 
Grsox Bupp, L. J., vol. 32, Ex, p. 184 The 
36th section of the Act shows that the Legislature contemplated 
the existence of unregistered practitioners, since it provides for 
the situation those who occupy such a position may hold— 
namely, medical officers to “‘ institutions supported wholly by 


voluntary contributions,” This is a question of no legal diffi- 
culty; and the gross blunder committed in the case of Mr, 
Rocgrs might have been avoided had the rolls of the several 
licensing bodies been consulted previously to taking a step 
as serious as it was unjustifiable. 

A case has occurred in relation to duly gualified medical 
practitioners presenting points of difficulty. It is that where 
a title is assumed other than that which the diploma or quali- 
fication as registered warrants. This point arose in the case of 
Exus 30 L. J., Ex.,p. 74. In that case, determined 
on appeal, it was admitted that the respondent KELLy, re- 
gistered as a surgeon, had for years been termed, or had 
assumed the title of, Doctor. It was alleged that he possessed 
a German diploma. The Chief Baron found in his favour on 
the ground that the offence rested in his not having dropped a 
title he had held rather than in his having assumed it, and 
there being no wilful or false pretence. Mr. Baron BRaMWELL 
thus expressed himself: ‘‘ It appears to me that, on the true 
construction of the 40th section, if any person wilfully and 
falsely called himself a Doctor of Medicine, he would be liable 
to a penalty, although he was in reality a member of the College 
of Surgeons, or of the Apothecaries’ Company, and was so re- 
gistered.” Mr. Baron Witps was of the same opinion. The 
entire Bench concurred in the interpretation of the Act as, on 
such an assumption, not admitting of a doubt, but believed 
that the offence should be ‘‘ wilfully and falsely committed,” 
Mr. Baron BraMwetu directing attention to the fact that the 
statute did not impose a penalty for mere “ incorrectness,”’ and 
observing that the term ‘ wilfully” cannot in the statute mean 
merely ‘‘ intentionally,” as opposed to ‘‘ accidentally” (which 
is the meaning it sometimes has), but must be read as pointing 
to “‘ wilful falsity.” We are not aware that a case on this 
point has eventuated in conviction, and considering that the 
spirit and scope of the Act is to secure practitioners with 
recognised diplomas, we do not believe, except under very 
rare circumstances, such another prosecution will be again 
undertaken. 

A more determined violation of the provisions of the Act is 
met with in those cases where the title of surgeon is assumed 
in conjunction with other avocations, in order to give to the 
latter an apparently professional standing. We allude to 
those cases in which individuals without qualitication put forth 
their names as surgeon- dentists and surgeon -chiropodists. 
Of both of these recent examples have presented themselves. 
In both the magistrates have justly held that the letter as 
well as the spirit of the Medical Act had been infringed. Here 
again the gravamen of the offence rests in the assumption 
of the title being wilful and false. In the case of Lapp v. 
Goon (Law Times, n.s., p. 325) the law as applicable to 
such cases is laid down. This was an appeal from the decision 
of the magistrates before whom the case had been originally 
tried. Goop, a dentist of repute, and an er-oficio magistrate, 
was prosecuted under the Act. The Bench dismissed the case 
on the ground that the assumption was not wilful and of false 
pretence, but a user under a supposed right. On such a find- 
ing the superior Courts had no alternative but to confirm the. 
decision, as they could not express any opinion on the facta, 
The case notwithstanding is instructive, as showing the inclina- 
tion of the judicial mind on such a question. Mr. Justice 
Crompton observed: ‘‘The respondent had called himself 
surgeon aud mechanical dentist, which he thought was the 
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same as surgeon-dentist.” The Lord Chief Justice: ‘The 
magistrates were of opinion that the case was not within the 
Act, and I should have been of the same opinion. 

tke case of those persons who call themselves surgeon-dentists, 
who are known generally not to be surgeons, though some of 
them are,” Mr, Justice Crompron: ‘It is like the case of 
surgeon-chiropodists,” This case has been erroneously quoted 
as warranting the assumption of such a title. It places the 
question no higher than this: the mere assumption of the 
adjunct ‘‘ surgeon” is not evidence per se of that wilfulness and 
falsity which form the essence of the violation the Act provides 
against. In the case of Mr. BearNnarp, recently heard before 
Mr. Tyrwuitt, that excellent magistrate adopted the view of 
the learned judges we have quoted, and refused to impose a 
penalty. It is to be regretted that any proceedings should 
have been instituted without first informing the chiropodist in 
question that his assumption of the title of surgeon was against 
the provisions of the statute, especially so as it did not appear 
that he had departed from the special sphere to which he 
limited his ambition. The case heard before Mr. Pacer was of 
@ more serious character. The titles ‘‘ surgeon, dentist” were 
assumed to evade the provisions of the Act. Under the cover 
of such qualification the defendant sought to enter into general 
practice, issued handbills of the usual character adopted by 
those who practise in specific diseases and secret remedies, and 
so conducted himself as not only to assume a title to which he 
had no claim, but also to bring into disrepute the profession 
of which he advertised himself to be a member. Mr. Pacut, 
looking at the surrounding facts, adjudged the case to be a 
breach of the law within the meaning of the statute, but for- 
bore to impose a penalty, as the man convicted had pursued 
similar practices previously to the Medical Act coming into 
operation, and might therefore have been presumed to be igno- 
rant of its provisions. He, however, declared that should the 
offence be repeated the full penalty of the law would be en- 
forced. 

These three several classes of cases—non-registration by a 
gentleman possessing a diploma, the assumption of medical 
titles other than those on which registration has been granted, 
and the adoption of distinctive qualifications to which there is 
no claim as an adjunct to mechanical or pseudo-professional 
pursuits—constitute perhaps the most important of the exam- 
ples likely to be heard under the 40th section. The cases we 
have quoted contain the law as determined by the judges. 
It is of the first importance, if medical practitioners are to 
be protected, that they place the honour and safe keeping of 
their profession in hands deserving of their confidence, and 
that the individual who may represent them in such investi- 
gations be of such standing as will at least ensure adequate 
attention and ability on his part to discharge the responsible 
trust confided to him. It is tou be hoped that the public will 
be spared a repetition of such idle efforts as those recently 
witnessed in the attempted prosecution of Drs. Kann and 
Scorr; and that at least, if public morality cannot be pro- 
tected from their infringements, common sense may not be 
outraged through futile efforts to stop their proceedings by 
idle protestations or imbecile threats. The Medical Council 
will do well to think on these matters ; and if, on a review of 
the proceedings which have taken place, they determine on an 
active vindication of the provisions of the Act, Mr. Tatizy 
‘may unwittingly have rendered good service to the medical 


profession. 


Tr seems to us open to doubt, from some points of view, 
whether the custom of delivering Introductory Addresses at 
Medical Schools is not one which would be more honoured in 
the breach than the observance. There is one person to whom 
the custom is peculiarly oppressive—the victim of the year— 
the member of the staff on whom the duty falls by rotation of 
stringing together in a new arrangement old formule, re- 
decorating the well-known axioms of the schools, saying again 
the things which have been said for the last hundred years on 
such occasions, in such a manner as to make them read, as far 
as may be, as though now said for the first time. The prospect 
of having to deliver an introductory discourse at the end of 
the vacation has spoiled many a physician’s holiday, The 
orator is aware that he is speaking over the heads of his im- 
mediate auditors to the whole medical profession, and that the 
gist of what he says—the pith and summary of his address— 
will appear for comparison with those of other speakers in the 
weekly medical sheet. Perchance he has received an intima- 
tion that it is proposed to honour his address with the thorny 
distinction of verbatim report. The tale is so much more than 
thrice-told, that the fear of being wearisome can hardly 
fail to be present to his mind. The addresses this 
year are well up to the mark, as far as they are reported. 
Dr. Pace, at St. George’s, and Mr, Quarn, at University, 
have not offered the usual facilities for reporting, and their 
schools remain, therefore, unrepresented ; but many of the 
orations are extremely spirited, some are very careful, and here 
and there verbiage gives place to a touch of eloquence. Dr, 
Braxton Hicks has justified our selection of his address for 
publication in fall by unusual care and thoughtfulness in 
composition, and happily turned phraseology. If he has used 
the occasion for sounding rather loudly the praises of the noble 
foundation and important educational establishment to which 
he is attached, he has done no more than strict merit will 
justify and the genius loci might well inspire. But with all, 
it is questionable whether this annual spouting dees not tend 
more to weariness of the flesh and vexation of the spirit than 
to any useful purpose ; and we are very doubtful whether the 
little word conversazione, which now appears at the bottom of 
the cards of invitation to many of the introductory lectures 
delivered in the evenings, might not usefully be allowed gra- 
dually to swell in dimensions, and the preliminary orations to 
be expunged. Sooth to say, orations are oppressive to audience 
and to orator, unless the occasion have something of novelty 
and be suggestive of something which has not been said fifty 


times before. 
“Ne quid nimis.” 
THE BROTHERS DAVENPORT. 
We had an opportunity of witnessing at the 

Rooms, this day sennight, some of the so-called “‘extra- 
ordinary manifestations,” which occur in conjunction with the 
Brothers Davenport. About thirty persons were present at 
the sitting. The proceedings began by a gentleman, who 
accompanies the brothers, stating briefly that a series of re- 
markable phenomena, determined by the presence of the 
Brothers Davenport, were about to be exhibited. It had been 
found impossible hitherto to trace these phenomena to any 
known physical cause. The brothers were entirely passive 
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during their production, and he solemnly averred that there 
was no collusion, It had been suggested that the phenomena 
depended upon other than physical causes, He had his own 
convictions as to their origin, but he purposely refrained from 
obtrading any opinion or suggestion on this subject. He and 
the Brothers Davenport were wishful that the phenomena 
should be regarded simply as facts and subjected to such 
tests as might be devised to verify their genuinencss. They 
courted, and would gladly submit to, the strictest inves- 
tigation. One condition was necessary to the development of 
the phenomena, to wit darkness. Why they should cccur only 
during the absence of light he could not say, It might be that 
there was some peculiar magnetic condition favoured by, or 
dependent upon, the darkness, The fact was, however, as he 
had stated. He had heard that the phenomena had been 
observed in broad daylight. He would not say that this was 
impossible, but he had never himself known the phenomena 
to occur except where there was absolute or relative darkness. 
To prevent the possibility of active co-operation of the 
brothers in the production of the phenomena, he suggested 
that they should be bound hand and foot in the securest man- 
ner possible, by individuals selected by the gentlemen present 
from amongst themselves. 

This suggestion was immediately acceded to. Two gentle- 
men, both of whom had never before attended a sitting, were 
requested to undertake the task of binding the brothers, and 
(also on the suggestion of the spokesman, to prevent confusion 
from many leaving their seats at the same time) of watching 
narrowly the further proceedings of the sitting. The gentle- 
men selected went about their task manifestly with a very 
honest desire to carry out, as well as might be on the spur of 
the moment, the wishes of the spokesman in regard not only to 
the binding of the brothers but also as to dealing with the 
phenomena which might be presented as simple facts. The 
Brothers Davenport who had up to this time stood in the 
back-ground, now came forward. Americans by birth, they 
are middle-sized, slight, lithe men, finely limbed, and, so far 
as could be judged throngh accurately fitting dress-suits of 
black, highly muscular. They were not encumbered with an 
ounce of needless flesh, and forcibly impressed the observer with 
the conviction that they were possessed of great physical power 
and activity. They were of the build which yields the most 
accomplished gymnasts ; and the configuration and flexibility 
of their hands would have gratified a professor of legerdemain. 
Quiet and undemonstrative in demeanour, they gave themselves 
up to their bonds; and during the act of binding, it is 
needful to note, there was no appreciable acceleration of their 
breathing. 

Darkness in this sitting was secured by enclosing the two 
brothers in a species of closet, and lowering the gas-jets by 
which the room was illuminated. The closet was a simple 
structure, so far as the eye could judge about six and a half 
feet high, eight to ten feet wide, and two and a half to three 
feet deep. It was closed by three doors, wardrobe fashion, 
and each door was fastened within by a simple slip-bolt, There 
were no fastenings externally, At the upper part of the centre 
door was a quarrel-shaped aperture covered inside by a falling 
curtain. Within, at each extremity of the closet was a seat, 
and a ledge (or it may be termed a narrower seat) ran along 
the back, The seats and the ledge were perforated with 
holes for the passage of cords. The entire structure was 
fixed on trestles and isolated from the walls. The two brothers, 
seating themselves on the end seats in the closet, were there 
bound hand and foot by the two gentlemen selected for the 
purpose. Their hands were fixed behind them, their legs and 
feet were swathed in a multiplicity of bonds, and the trank 
and the legs were in addition tied to the seats. In one instance 
(the brother on the right) the hands and legs were bound 
together through the apertures in the seat, In the other in- 
stance the neck was fastened to the seat, so as to prevent the 


head being moved forwards, Notwithstanding, however, the 
apparent completeness of the manner in which the two brothers 
had been secured from movement, neither of the binders ex- 
pressed himself as fully satisfied with the results of his labours, 
One, in especial, stated that he did not see the possibility of 
securing the hands satisfactorily with the means which had 
been provided. He further objected that no method of se- 
curing the two brothers could be trusted unless provision were 
made for fastening the cords outside the closet, where the 
knots could be under observation. This could be done without 
interfering with the chief condition of the ‘‘ manifestations,” 
It is important to mention that the ligatures used for binding 
the brothers consisted of short pieces of soft quarter-inch rope, 
several of which were required to complete the binding. To 
multiply the knots of a thick ligature is to multiply the 
chances of escape from it. It deserves to be remembered, 
moreover, that one of the feats of Hindoo jugglers is to defy 
securing the hands by tying the wrists in any known fashion. 

The two brothers having been bound as well as circumstances 
would admit, sundry bells, a tambour, a battered speaking- 
trumpet, a guitar, and a violin were in the closet, and 
the two end doors were shut and bolted. Then the centre 
door was closed, and immediately the bolt (inside) appeared to 
be shot. A few seconds more, the light having been lowered, 
the curtain over the opening in the centre door was thrown up 
and a hand appeared for a second. The hand was a right 
hand, and it reflected as much light and was as opaque-looking 
as an ordinary one of flesh and blood. Then sundry noises 
were heard from within the closet as if the bells and instru- 
ments were moved about, and presently one of the bells was 
| thrust through the aperture in the centre door, rung vio- 
lently, and flung into the room. Immediately after this the 
| doors were thrown open. The two brothers were seen still 
| bound, and the ligatures apparently had not been tampered 
with. The only notable difference observed was that the 
brother on the right was breathing shortly—indeed panting 
slightly ; and that he bent forward and coughed two or three 
times, 

It is needless to follow in minute detail the whole of the 
proceedings of the sitting, and the memory might trip in the 
order of their succession. It will suffice to describe the principal 
phases of the phenomena which afterwards occurred. 

The brothers, still bound, being again shut up, the noise of 
| swiftly moving ropes was heard, and in a few minutes the doors 
were thrown open, and the two men were seen standing un- 
bound, the cords lying on the floor of the closet. 

The doors were once more closed, and the brothers shut in. 
A brief interval of time elapsed, when the doors flew open and 
made visible both brothers tied each to his seat hand and foot— 
not, however, in the same fashion as before. The feet and legs 
were fixed in seemingly most complex bonds, and the cords 
passing through tbe apertures in the seat enveloped the wrists, 
The arrangement of the loops about the wrist was, however, 
such as to give the two gentlemen who had originally bound 
the brothers the impression that a flexible and practised hand 
could be readily drawn through them. It was again noted that 
the brother sitting on the right, when the doors of the closet 
were opened, was not breathing naturally, and that he coughed 
as before. 

The brothers, bound as described, were a third time shut up, 
the bells, tambour, and other musical instruments lying on the 
floor of the closet, Presently a hand appeared several times 
at the aperture in the centre door, and at one time a right hand 
and arm was shown, Then sundry noises were heard in the 
closet, and there was a commotion amongst the musical instra- 
ments, A moment or two more, and the last movement in the 
** Lancers’ Quadrille” (if our musical memory is not at fault)— 
at Jeast a lively lilt—was struck up on the violin, and was ac- 
companied in a noisy and irregular fashion by the guitar, the 


tambour, and the bells, The manner of playing, and the alter- 
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nation of the instruments, made it almost certain that the 
atrocious concert was the work of two pairs of hands. Then, 
the violin having ceased, the bells and speaking trumpet were 
hurled into the room through the opening in the centre door. 
A few moments more, and the doors were thrown open, and 
the two brothers were seen sitting bound as before. But 
the brother on the right was again breathing irregularly and 
coughing. He was now unmistakably panting, the trunk was 
bedewed with perspiration, and the heart was beating violently 
and most tumultuously, It was impossible to account for the 
violent action of the heart and disturbed respiration, except on 
the assumption of great exertion or serious heart-disease. The 
rapidity with which the undue action ceased, and the aspect 
and movements of the brother when he left the closet, forbid 
the latter assumption. The heated atmosphere of the closet 
could not have disturbed so greatly the heart’s movements, 
Neither the breathing nor the heart’s action of the other 
brother was accelerated. 

Doubts having been cast upon the security with which the 
two brothers were bound, and the implication necessarily aris- 
ing that they could have bound or unfastened themselves, it 
‘was proposed by the spokesman of the sitting to fill their hands 
with flour. [t was argued, that if, with the hands thus laden, the 
ligatures were removed from the brothers when again shut up, 
and no trace of flour found on the cords or the clothing, it would 
be proved conclusively that they had taken no active part 
in the unbinding. [t seems to us that the test would have been 
more satisfactory had the hands been filled with flour before 
the brothers, unbound, had been shut up with the loose 
cords. But a greater objection than this arises. A gen- 
tleman who was present at the sitting, and closely noticed the 
quasi-occult ligatures which fastened the brothers, after an 
hour’s practice, contrived totie himself hand and foot in a 
manner not easily to be distinguished from that in which the 
two brothers were bound; and while he was with difficulty 
anfastened by others, he readily disentangled himself. More, 
he is convinced that with a little practice he will be able to 
anfasten himself unaided as featly with flour in his hands as 
without—not sprinkling a grain of the former. He ventures 
even to doubt our proposed test of placing flour in the hands 
before the presumed occult bonds are fixed. He thinks 
the test must go to the wall before an agile hand. He 
is also assured, by experiment, that the flour can be trans- 
ferred from one hand to the other, and that a pseudo-spec- 
tral flourless hand exhibited during the last phase of the 
sitting is not necessarily, or, indeed, probably, an occult phe- 
nomenon. 

But be this as it may, during the sitting of the Davenport 
Brothers nothing was seen by us which was beyond the com- 
pass of human agility, skill, and practice. Given the possi. 
bility of loosening the hands, the ‘‘ manifestations,” it was 
obvious, did not exact much skill. That the manifestations 
observed depended upon the skill and agility of the Brothers 
Davenport, we do not say. But it is clear that phenomena 
which admit of objections such as those we have named, can- 
not for a moment be allowed to be beyond the reach of physical 
explanation, There was no evidence on Saturday last to 
show that the phenomena observed in conjunction with the 
Brothers Davenport had ever been subjected to any rigid 
scrutiny. Putting aside the question of collusion, the entire 
absence of all provision for guarding against the most manifest 
errors to which the senses are liable under the conditions which 
are deemed requisite for the development of the phenomena, 
was alone sufficient to give rise to the gravest doubt. 
The greater the importance ascribed to any doubtful pheno- 
mena, the severer should be the tests to which they are sub. 
jected. It is difficult enough to observe aright in the light of 
day; how greatly are our difficulties increased when we are 
called upon to exercise our egnses in absolute or relative dark- 
ness | 


LEPROSY IN INDIA, 

Tue President of the Royal College of Physicians, in his last 
annual address, stated that the Government had consulted the 
College in reference to the prevalence of leprosy in India and 
other parts of the British dominions ; and that the College, on 
behalf of the Government, bad prepared a series of interroga- 
tories with a view to collect information concerning that dis- 
ease. Copies of these questions were forwarded to most of our 
medical officers in India, with a request that they would fur- 
nish full and explicit replies to the queries propounded. We 
learn from the Bengal Hurkaru that some of the reports have 
been published by the Indian Government, and they appear to 
farnish important and interesting information. They make usa 
acquainted with many singular facts of which we were before 
ignorant ; and, descending as they do to details, they place 
before us the physical, social, and moral position of the uns 
happy sufferers. The disease generally manifests itself at from 
twenty to thirty years of age, and proves fatal in from twelve 
to thirty years, Death, however, is most commonly dae to 
other diseases, such as dysentery and fever, to which the 
leprosy predisposes the constitution. Males are said to be 
more liable to the malady than females ; but this opinion may 
be due to females being better able to conceal the disease, 
and to their seldom appearing in public, except whea they 
belong to the poorest class, Opinions are divided as to 
whether it attacks Europeans in India, In connexion with 
this it may be stated that a European soldier presented him- 
self last year at most of the London hospitals who had con- 
tracted true leprosy in Madras, The disease attacks Hindoos 
and Mohammedans about equally, and occurs both amongst 
high-caste men who eat only vegetables, and low-caste men 
who eat everything, The disorder is by some attributed to 
the miserable way in which natives live—in foul unventilated 
houses, alongside of miasmatic marshes and heaps of all kinds 
of filth, and wearing clothes which they never put off except 
for a few minutes when they dip them in some pond,-—and to 
their generally unclean habits. But to this opinion some of the 
reporters do not assent. The disease is regarded as hereditary. 
Dr. Paske, of Saharampore, states that the belief in its here- 
ditary transmission is so deeply grounded in the minds of 
certain native tribes, that it was formerly the practice to bury 
alive, not only the leper himself, but all his relatives, so as to 
prevent the multiplication of the disease, A similar custom 
prevailed in Gurhwal. In both places Government had to 
interpose. Although the relatives believe that leprosy is con- 
tagious, the reporters are decidedly of a different opinion. The 
wives of lepers are never affected ; hospital servants who wash 
the sores of lepers remain intact; wealthy lepers keep attend- 
ants, who wash and dress their sores twice daily, and are in 
constant attendance on them, but who always escape infec- 
tion. Dr. Corbyn, of Bareilly, mentions an instance of a 
woman, who is a leper, being employed as a cook in a public 
serai, who assured him that travellers had never objected to 
food prepared by her, Still Dr. Paske believes that the dis- 
charge from a leprous ulcer, if applied to an abraded surface, 
would inoculate the individual with whom it came in contact. 
It is rare that the disease is ever recovered from, Medicines 
appear to be of little avail. Dr. Loch, of Mirzapore, and Dr. 
Annesley, of Jhansi, report four cases of spontaneous cure, 
Dr. Paske has expressed his intention of making careful autop- 
sies of dead lepers, and of submitting the different forms of the 
disease to microscopical examination. 

The above revaarks give some idea of the valuable informa- 
tion which is being collected in different parts of the world. 
It is to be hoped that when the Government receives replies 
to all the circulars which have been issued, they will submit 
them for analysis to the Royal College of Physicians, The 
material thus collected would, if carefully digested, throw 
much light on a very obscure disease, 
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YELLOW FEVER AT BERMUDA. 


Tur last news from these islands is of a very afflicting nature, 
It is stated that yellow fever was introduced in July by a 
blockade-runner sending sick on shore at St. George’s as cases 
of ‘*broken-bone fever” —an epidemic disease common in 
summer in the islands, and not dreaded ; but of these occur- 
rences there is no certainty. There were fatal cases of fever 
at St. George’s in June and early in July. A non-commissioned 
officer of the 39th Regiment died with “* black vomit” after an 
attack of fever. That regiment left almost immediately for 
England, and had no cases of fever while on the passage. The 
second battalion of the 2nd Regiment from Gibraltar relieved 
the 39th in the middle of July. Four hundred men were quar- 
tered in the barracks vacated by the 39th at St. George’s, and 
400 were sent to new quarters,—the former convict establish- 
ment at Boaz Island,—which had been in the possession of the 
War Department nearly a year without undergoing preparation 
for the intended purpose of barracks, The 400 sent to Boaz 
were encamped on artificially leveled ground with rocky soil 
and no water-shed for rainfall; and the men were insufficiently 
provided with tent-beds and bedding. The fever spread rapidly 
in St. George’s town and amongst the shipping, and the 
troops quartered there in crowded barracks suffered much 
from the disease, which early took hold of those lately 
landed and quite unacclimatized. After several deaths had 
occurred, the troops were moved from St. George’s to an en- 
campment on a promontory four miles out of the town. This 
change did not entirely check the ravages amongst them, and 
300 healthy men have been sent thence to Halifax. The next 
focus of disease was in the town of Hamilton, near the centre 
of the islands; but that town, being more modern and in every 
way under better sanitary conditions, has suffered in a very 
moderate degree, the fatal cases having been in many instances 
those removed from St. George’s for a change. 

Dysentery seems to precede the specific fever in localizing 
itself. The troops on Boaz Island began to show bowel dis- 
orders, and after heavy rains had saturated the ground on which 
they were tented, yellow fever cases occurred amongst them. 
The Royal Marines, weil housed at a mile and a half from Boaz 
Island, had shown several cases of dysentery—one fatal,—but 
no fever cases. Lying intermediate between these two bodies 
of troops there are two old convict hulks, now appropriated to 
seamen of the fleet and to labourers of the dockyard. As 
yellow fever had begun on board both these, the occupants had 
been shifted into sheds and roomy stores in the dockyard, Dis- 
ease had also shown itself there. 

As far as is known there had been about 200 deaths in the 
town of St. George's, chiefly amongst the unacclimatized, the 
natives suffering but little. Amongst the military there had 
been about seventy deaths, inclading one principal medical 
officer (Dr. Franklyn), two assist geons, two officers of 
the 2nd Regt., two officers of the Royal Engineers, one officer 
of the War Department, and one officer of the Royal Marines, 
To meet this emergency, as there was a great want of army 
medical officers at first, those of the Naval Hospital volua- 
teered their services for the troops at St. George's. Of these, 
Dr. M‘Swiney, surgeon of the Naval Hospital, although well 
habituated to yellow fever in the West Indies, had returned 
very seriously ill of the disease, News having reached Halifax, 
two army surgeons and one naval assistant-surgeon were hurried 
off in the mail-packet, and seven other military medical officers, 
including a new principal medical officer, were assembled from 
Nova Scotia and Canada, dispatched in Her Majesty’s ship 
Jason, and had arrived at Bermuda, Of these, the principal 
medical officer and three others were already sick. Three 
naval assistant-surgeons have been sent out from Enogland. 
Thus reinforced the medical staff must be amply sufficient for 
the occasion, and we may dwell in hope that the next news 
from Bermuda will be of a more cheering character. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 


Ar a meeting of the Fellows of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians held on the 30th ultimo, it was resolved that the 
Harveian oration in future be delivered in English or Latin 
according to the option of the orator, and a wish was expressed 
that the President, Dr. Watson, should give the first Emglish 
oration. By this change the College will lose one source of ite 
income. The custom hitherto has been that each Fellow 
delivered a Latin oration in turn, and every Fellow declining 
paid a fine of ten guineas to the College. 

It was further decided that it was inexpedient that members 
of the College be permitted to deliver lectures in the theatre of 
the College. 

The College adopted a report from the Council declining to 
accede to the petition of certain Licentiates of the A pothecaries’ 
Hall to be admitted Licentiates of the College without exami- 
nation, The petitioners are to receive a courteous reply stating 
the grounds of the refusal. 

A committee was appointed to examine into the condition of 
the army medical service and to report to the College. Dr, 
Markham, Dr. A. P. Stewart, Dr. Sibson, and Dr. Gavin 
Mileoy were elected to serve on the committee. 


INJURIES RECEIVED AT THE LATE 
EXPLOSION AT ERITH. 

Tue fearful catastrophe that occurred at Erith on Saturday, 
the Ist instant, has very naturally drawn attention to the 
unfortunate sufferers who were admitted into Guy’s Hospital 
on the same day under the care of Mr. Poland; and we took 
the opportunity of personally inspecting the injuries they had 
sustained, our efforts in this respect being most obligingly faci- 
litated through the courtesy of Mr. E. C. Roberts, the dresser 
of the patients. 

Two out of the nine persons admitted have died ; whilst a 

although 


third (Case 7) lies in @ very precarious condition, 

there is a possibility of her recovery. Without any other 
exception, all the sufferers are going on as favourably as 
could be desired. Whilst all, we may say, are more or less 
bruised and contused in various degrees of extent and severity, 
there is a notable absence of anything like burns the result of 
the ignition of the gunpowder. The little girl, Linne Y 
who was so miraculously preserved, is almost uninjured, 
possesses such rosy cheeks as at first sight to sugyest the exist- 
ence of pneumonia; but her mother stated that such was her 
natural complexion. She is up and walking about, whilst all 
the others are in their beds, 

The particulars of each case are necessarily brief, and are 
given as furnished to us at the bedside of the patients by Mr. 
Roberts, of whose kinduess and uvremitting attention they 
seem to be very sensible. 

Cast 1—Rebeeca Wright, aged forty, was admitted into 
Doreas ward on the Ist mstant with a simple fracture of the 
right clavicle, an incised wound of the forehead, and various 
contusions in different parts of the body. When last seen she 
was doing well. 

Case 2.—Elizabeth Wright, aged thirteen, ee of the 
above, was admitted with a severe complicated fracture of the 
upper part of the right thigh, ex g the hip joint, and lace- 
rating the femoral artery. The we was contused, and lace- 
rated about the face and head. She died shortly after her 
admission from hamorrhage, 

Case 3.—Mary York, aged thirty-eight, was admitted with 
a fracture of the lef: femur, about the middle of the thigh. It 
has been set, and she looks and feels quite comfortable. She 
was in the cottage where nothing but the ground-floor remained, 
and she thinks that it Peeper 
upon that preserved her life. 

Cast 4.—Linne York, , oe of the above, aged seven, 
the subject of some very slight contusions about the wey “1 
is now comparatively well, She was in the same bed with, 
deter by the her two little brothers, both of whom were 

by the explosion, whilst she escaped almost un- 


a 33 5.—Harriet Rayner, aged forty-eight, was admitted 
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with an incised wound on the left shoulder, from which were 
Cusp Is much contused about 
; the right eye is blackened, and the left 
cheek near the chin is ecchymosed. She is going on well. 
Casz 6.—Dinah Rayner, aged six, daughter of the above, 
has slight contusions about the face, and a lacerated wound at 
the back of the knee-joint. She is going on favourably, and 
when we saw her she was sitting up in payee 
is fri lace- 


All the females were in Dorcas ward, and the males in 
Job ward. 


Correspondence. 


“ Audi alteram partem.” 


CLINICAL TEACHING. 
To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 


S1r,—You have opened a most important subject to discus- 
sion, and the letter of Mr. Syme in your number of last week 
is an interesting instalment of skilled evidence on the matter. 
There can be no doubt that the usual system of clinical teaching 
is a dead failure as regards the mass of pupils in any school. At 
the bedside of the patient the physician or surgeon addresses 
himself only to the select few whose evident earnestness in their 
work marks them out as the “ hopeful subjects” —the salt of 
their school ; the men, in short, whom no amount of inefficiency 
on the part of their teachers could hinder from getting on, but 
who at the same time are able to make the best use of any 
assistance that may be extended to them. In the clinical lec- 
ture-theatre teachers vary in their method : some continuing 
to address the same select class of men who listened attentively 
to their remarks at the bedside; others making a desperate 
effort to larize the subject of the day by bringing it down 
to the level of intellect and information which Sietio ishes 
the mass of their audience. In either case the clinical lecture 
is an egregious failure and mistake. The half-dozen picked 
men to whom the former type of lecturer addresses himself did 
not peed to be brought into the theatre and made to sit still for 
the regulation hour in order that they might be induced to take 
in any i ideas that the teacher wished to impress on 
their minds. And the same select minority not unnaturally 
feel profound di on the other hand, at the other kind of 
lecturer who them with spoon-meat because the rest of his 
audience are babes. 

The remedy for this state of things seems to me clear in 
principle, and not very difficult, certainly not impossible, to 
work out in detail, At University College, under the able 
superintendence of my friend Dr, Reynolds, the clinical teach- 
ing of medicine has assumed a shape which I feel certain is 
essentially the right one. The whole body of pupils professing 
to attend the medical practice of the hospital is divided into 
sections, which receive in rotation pe and direct bedside 
instruction : the men are compelled to make actual diagnoses, 
and to draw up reports on the disease and its treatment, which 
will be submitted to the criticism of the teacher. 

There is but one serious difficulty in the way of the general 
— of this plan—the difficulty, namely, of inducing hard- 
worked hospital physicians and surgeons to give up the neces- 
sary time, except by concentrating all g in the 


hands of two professors, one medical and the other 
and endo these officers with really handsome stipen 
measure whi 


schools generally. t 

sicians might hold the medical, and the surgeons the su’ 

clinical chair, each for a year in rotation—a i 

new, but which would be certainly far superior to 

if 


there are intelligent laymen, not a few, who venture 
uestion the reality of the ‘‘ practical knowledge” of 
instructed members of the profession are wont 
to boast as if it relieved them of any necessity for study of the 
principles of physiology and pathology and the tics. 
are actually impertinent enough to insinuate 
of methodic observation does not come to a man in the 
which we know (from the great Dogberry) that readin 
writing are acquired—i.e., by Nature.” assert, 
contrary, that it is a science which can only be slowly and 
fully acquired, and that under the present system of “‘ clini 
teaching” the mass of students does not learn to observe at 
but only those few who are lucky enough to obtain 
and dresserships. On the other hand, if we are to 
in the medical schools generally, the kind of change which 
been partly effected at University College, we shall 
powerful influence of the medical press to help us in this great 
task ; for there is no doubt that we shall meet with much 


opposition. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Wimpole-street, Oct, 1864. Francis E. Anstiz, M.D. 


THE PERSECUTION OF DR. GOSS. 
To the Editor of Tax Lancet, 


Smr,—My connexion with the case of Dr. Goss has been 
brought before the profession in so unfair and untruthful a 
way by Mr. Ebsworth in your impression of last week, that I 
must ask your permission to state what really are the “‘ facta” 
of the case as far as I am concerned, 

Mr. Ebsworth couples my name with Dr. Llewellyn’s as 
** attending jointly” on Mrs. Brazier; whereas my attendance 
on her was limited to accomplishing her delivery by i 
under circumstances of extreme difficulty, and seeing her 
once afterwards—some thirty-six hours before her death. Mr, 
Ebsworth then quotes a conversation that occurred between 
Dr. Hicks and myself, his good taste in doing which is cer- 
tainly on a par with the personal abuse to which he descends 
further on in his communication. Whether or no I used the 
term ‘‘ capitally” I do not now recollect ; but I certainly did 
ive Dr. Hicks to understand that she was doing well, as at 

I expressed at the various inquiries, that her death ensued from 
the ae which proved fatal, I considered, owing 
to the ted condition of the patient; for although, as 
I mentioned to Dr. Hicks, she was at first, comparatively 
fully rallied from the state 

exhaustion in which I found her on the night of her 
delivery. Then Mr, Ebsworth goes on to assert what is an 
entire untruth : he says, ‘‘ we find Drs. Gervis and Llewellyn 
lending themselves to the excitement which the case had pro- 
duced in the minds of the family of the deceased, and abstain- 
ing from giving the necessary certificate of the cause of death.” 

en [ state that I did not even know Mrs, Brazier was dead 
until I heard that there was to be an inquest, I have said 

h to indicate the reckless manner in which Mr, Kbs- 
worth has written. The post-mortem examination was not 
made by either Dr. Llewellyn or myself, but by Mr. Bolt, Dr. 
Llewellyn’s partner, a gentleman nally unconnected wi 
the case, tween ten and eleven o’clock on the Wed 
evening after Mrs, Brazier’s death Dr. Llewellyn called 
** There is to be a 


[Ocr. 8, 1864 
the 
is not 
resent 
have 
jat the 
ere 18 a deep jagged wound on the left shoulder, from whic rofession shall retain its hold on public esteem, is certain, 
were removed some pieces of plate-glass, She was admitted 
. in a state of collapse, with an almost imperceptible pulse. 
Has cerebral symptoms, either from inflammation or the result 
of the injuries to the head ; but there is an absence of stertor. 
There is no fracture of the skull. On the 4th there was a slight 
orn but her condition is highly critical. 
‘ASE 8.—Edward Singleton, aged twenty-four, was admitted 
into Job ward with a Netto of the left humerus near the 
elbow-joint. There was some swelling of the arm, which has 
been subdued by the application of ice. He was the first 
patient brought in, and he is now doing remarkably well. 
Cass 9,—James Eves, aged was admitted with 
a fracture of the base of skull, w proved fatal at four 
o'clock on the same ‘day. The brain was found lacerated on 
the opposite side to the injury, and effusion of blood had taken 
eight o'clock, on the case of Mrs. Brazier. Would you like to 
be present?” I of course willingly assented ; ond this was my 
share in ‘‘ jointly making a post-mortem by order of the coro- 
ner.” That Dr. Goss was not informed of the post-mortem 
and am truly glad that the results of the ay ew told so 
| entirely in Dr, Goss’s favour. verbs pred Dr. having re- 
inquiry, I may state on 
Dr. Llewellyn’s authority that he fully understood from the 


Feds 
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FF 


the 
which we ought to have 


the coroner's jury, I can only say that at that 


favourable to 


aggra 
contrary ; and at the last my evidence was given in 
favourable li consistent with trath. 
facts set not by myself only, but concurred in 


informed that it was an hour and a half 
the case one of difficulty —i.e., arm 
ely dilated, uterus firmly contracted on the 
pain, no intermitting relaxation, and the 


"s officer, whose duty and custom it is, had given 
I had thought for one moment 


ld myself certainly have informed him ; 


L am of 


your obedient servant, 


THE ADMIRALTY AND THE SURGEONS. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sm,—Will you 


allow me to invite attention to the following 


In the Admiralty Gazette of the Ist ult., the following pro- 


William 


:—David Hunter Wilder, Esq., and Samuel 
Freeman, Esq., to be Staff-commanders, 


the Admiralty Gazette of the 3rd inst., the following 
:—Mr. Charles Kevern Nutt to be Deputy poe 5 
on the retired list. 
Now, the two first-named 


Gazette. 

This must have been a most wilful and itated insult 
to the profession, for we cannot imagine that through careless- 
ness the junior officers would have been given the higher social 
title ; and it must be evident that if an officer holding a certain 
relative position is entitled to be styled ‘‘ Esquire,” one holding 
that of a higher rank must be at least equally entitled to be so 


styled. 
I think this circumstance is worthy of serious notice, as I 


am aware that it has been noticed by certain individuals to 
our disadvantage. Will you kindly say whether such an error 
ought not to be rectified. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
September, 1864, M.R.C.S. 


THE LLEWELLYN MEMORIAL FUND. 


Tue following subscriptions have been received by the Com- 
mittee on behalf of the above Fund in addition to those 


8117 


Proresson Owen, F.R.S.—On Monday last this 
man delivered in the Temperance Hall, Birmingham, first 
four lectures ‘‘On the Classification 


malia,”’ 


Recovery or Dz. had occasion 
to refer in terms of painful to the dangerous illness of a 
distingaished physician, Dr. T. K. Chambers, who was the 
victim of a most sudden and gin Ses, the rapid 
development «f a popliteal aneurism, which ruptured and 
necessitated amputation through the thigh. The serious appre- 
hensions which were felt have been relieved by the uninter- 
rupted progress of the patient towards convalescence, Dr, 
Chambers appeared publicly at the introductory lecture at St. 
Mary’s Hospital Medical School in all the conditions of ap- 
parent strength and health, able to return to the active duties 
of his fession, and proposing shortly to resume a large 
share of his labours in the school and huspital. The 
welcome which he received from his pupils and 
we are assured, be widely and generally re-echoed. 

Merropoiitan Association oF Mgpicat OFricers oF 
Heatru.—At the first meeting of the above Association for 
the present session, held at Scottish Corporation Hall, 
Crane-court, Fleet-street, on Wednesday afternoon, Dr, 
Hillier in the chair, the following resolution, moved by Mr, 
J. Liddle, and seconded by Mr. Burge, was carried unani- 


their use at 


coroner’s he was going to call on Dr, Goss relative 
to it, tne fe did twice, but unfortunatel | 
discreetness” with 
before relative rank of major, we find properly styled ‘* Esquire” in 
y evidence was 80 r. Goss, on | the Gazette, such being the custom with officers holding rank 
e saying, ‘* Dr. Gervis, because the person involved | equal to or above that of captain in the army ; but we find the 
be a medica] man you are not on that account to | latter gentleman, who, as a staff-surgeon R.N., held the rela- 
m,” the remark elicited expressions of won tive rank of lieutenant-colonel, improperly styled Mister in the 
ral of the jury. That the coroner’s jury d have 
returned a verdict of manslaughter, and the grand jury a true 
bill, surprised no less than it grieved me, as the entire tenour 
of my evidence went to show that there was no connexion what- 
ever between the a woman’s death and the delay which had 
occurred in her delivery. To your own editorial remarks on 
the case, Sir, I can have no objection to offer ; but would only 
ith the prosecution as if my sympathies were ily on 
the side on which I was obliged to appear. I was owe 
that side because I happened to be the physician in to 
complete the delivery, and so was summoned to the at 
and thence bound over to appear at the sessions. At in- 
quiry my evidence was substantially if not literally the same ; 
at each it was sincerely favourable to Dr. Gown; and at the 
termination i was truly to cordially 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, a 
Hewry Gervis, M.D. Lond. 
previously announced in Toe Lancet :— 
> To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 
Sre,—I have desired to be silent about the case of Dr. Goss, Commodore rrow, Mr. Souter, 
and should have continued so, but in self-defence it appears others, Confederates in Paria, per Rev. 2 40 
needful that I should state the facts. I respect Dr. Goss, and eh A 250 
willingly do or anything to wound him or any 
ber of the medical profession. I wes beongith 
Hews 
Gervis, Medical 
yy, I believe, not fifteen minutes after Dr. Goss ete 
hen fo 
i ibution, and Geological Relations of the Class Mam- 
I then an interest did the appearance of this 
bility e, and went immediately for Dr. Gervis. distinguished siologist in Birmingham create, that the large 
inquest and -mortem, I of course expected the | Hall was dp every part. 
| been 
informed, I shou and | 
indeed I told him so on the morning of the inquest. 
had not altered for a 
I said nothing about that, but tried to do my best under 
the circumstances, certainly not the least desiring to prejudice 
I was not asked for it; if I been, I should have given it. 
In fact, from what was said in the neighbourhood prejudicia 
to myself, and the observation made that ‘‘ one doctor ought 
not to screen another,” and the like, I requested my partner 
to state the case to the deputy coroner, who thereupon said 
he thought there need be no inquest. renee Saeenes 
about by the friends, With that I had nothing to do, nor di 
Tin any way it. 
Blackman-street, Southwark, Oct. 4th, 1864. 
: mously: ‘* That the members of this Association deeply lam 
EEE the loss they have sustained by the decease of its late Presi- 
| Dr. Dundas Thomson, To the late Dr. Dundas 
i i n re Thomson the medical officers are not only greatly indebted 
cases as illustrative of the desire of the authorities on all occa- tly promotion 
sions to insult the medical profession, even in the most indirect | ofthe interests of the Association, but especially so for the 
and inconsistent manner, kind services he liberally afforded them by throwing open to 
all times his valuable chemical laboratory, and for 
freely given to them in their investi- 
are desirous of recording an expres- 
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sion of the esteem and respect they felt towards bim, and also 
the opinion they entertained of the very able, efficient, and 
courteous manner in which he discharged the duties of Presi- 
dent during the whole time he held that office. That a copy 
of this resolution be forwarded to Mrs. Thomson, signed by t 
chairman. Resolved also that the meeting do convey to Mrs. 

mson an expression of its heartfelt pathy with her, in 
this hour of her affliction, in the irre; ble loss she has sus- 
tained in the premature death of late husband.” The 
Association then proceeded to the election of a new president, 
and the choice fell upon Dr. Druitt, one of the medical officers 
for St. George, Hanover-square, 


Bara County Court: Parker v. Fisner.—This was 

an action brought by Mr. Parker, of Daniel-street, surgeon, 
inst Richard Fisher, of Holloway, to recover £15 15s., for 

attend defendant's wife from January to 

aly, 1864. The charge was for the application of tin splints 
of the plaintiff's invention ; the defence being that there was 
mo arrangement made for payment, and 
numerous attendances were unnecessary. The jury returned 
a verdict for plaintiff, fixing the amount at four guineas, 

From Catorororm.—An inquest has been held 
at the Bath United Hospital on the body of John Downing, 
sged fifteen. Mr. R. T. Gore, surgeon of the hospital, said 

t the boy was admitted with a crippled leg, which no treat- 

ment could benefit. Amputation was resolved on, and on 
examination of the patient, made especially with reference 
to the heart’s action, there appeared nothing to forbid the 
use of chloroform. The operation was successfully performed, 
but signs of failing circulation appeared, and death ensued in 
about ten minutes. Verdict: Died from the administration of 
chloroform through misadventure, 


Livsrroot Royat Inrirmary Scnoot or Mepicine.— 
The annual distribution of prizes at this ivstitution took place 
on Saturday last. The following were the successful candi- 
dates :—Surgery : Mr. Warburton, medal. Medicine: Mr. H. 
G. Samuels, medal; Mr. H. G. Fisher, certificate. Junior 
Anatomy: Mr. D. Evans, medal; Mr. R. V. Mapei, certificate. 
Chemistry : Mr. R. Hughes, medal; Mr. R. A. Mowll and 
Mr. H. F. Fisher, certificates, Materia Medica: Mr. H. F. Fisher, 
certificate. Midwifery, &c.: Mr. J. E. Burton, medal. Prac- 
tical Chemistry: Mr. H, F. Fisher, books, Medical Juris- 

dence: Mr. H. F. Fisher, books, On the same day the 
Petrodactory lecture was delivered by Dr. Long. 


Lunatic Asytum.—It is proposed to erect 
a detached ward at this asylum for the reception of noisy and 
refractory patients. 

Tue Liverroot New Fever Hosprrat in connexion 
with the Liverpool Workhouse has just been opened for the 
reception of patients. It contains eight wards, each capable 
of accommodating twenty patients. The space allotted to each 
patient is 1100 cubic feet. The total cost has been about 

Sratves to Eminent Mepicat Practitiongers 
France.—Statues are to be erected, in their respective native 

to Laennec and to Dupuytren. There is, however, a 
marked difference - 4 the er whence these tokens of 
respect originate. In the case of Dupuytren, the mover is the 
prefect of the department ; in Laennec’s the medical asso- 


Tuer Mepicat Coneress at Lrons.—This congress was 
| ae on the 26th inst,, under the presidency of M. Barrier. 

early 300 members sent in their adhesion ; and a t portion 
of these were present. Valuable papers were read in the morn- 
ing meeting “On Embolism ;” and in the evening the memoirs 
were “*On Progressive Muscular Atrophy.” discussions 
which followed in both instances were highly interesting and 
instructive. 

Dar. Russert Rexnotps has been elected a member of 
the Imperial Academy of Naturalists of Vienna. The Academy 
iz one of the oldest in Germany; amongst the members we find 
the most renowned men of all countries, both in Natural 
Philosophy and Medicine, and the works of the members, the 
well-known ‘ Nova Acta Acad. Caes. Nat. Curios.,” form 
@ most valuable source for researches in those sciences, 


Usron Mepicat Orricers.— At o meeting of the 
Cambridge Board of Guardians on Wednesday last, Mr. 
Temple, the medical officer to the house, tendered his resigna- 
tion. The question of Mr, Temple’s salary was discussed. It 


was stated that Mr. Temple received £60 per year, and had to 
supply all medicines, &c., out of that, whereupon Mr. Smith 
(chemist), a guardian, in reply said if Mr. Temple had to 

ply quinine and cod-liver oil out of that, the guardians 

not expect him to spend £40 a year in furnishing quinine. Mr. 
Ingey, another guardian, thought the salary two small, and 
questioned if the poor could be properly treated. The Board 
then discussed the propriety of raising the salary, but even- 
tually decided that it should remain at £60, and that Mr, 


Temple's resignation be accepted. 


MEDICAL VACANCIES. 


Brackley Union (No. 3 Distriet)—Medica] Officer, 
Corep.osnees, Public Dispensary—Resident Medical Officer, vice Dr. Galton, 


r 
Farringdon Dispensary—Physician, and Physician-A ch 
Reading Dispensary— Surgeon. 
port lufirmary—Assistant to House-Surgeon. 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Bar¢xwett, M.R.C.S.E., has been re-clected Medical Officer and Public 
Vacecinator (or the Warboys District of the St. Ives Union, Huntingdon- 


shire. 

A. H. Cozuey, M.D., has been appointed one of the Lecturers on Descriptive 
and Surgical Anatomy to the Carmichael Schoo! of Medicine, Dublin. 

R. Ferwies, M.R.C.8.E., has been appointed Surgeon to the St. 
Workhouse, Bristol, vice W. ¥. Sh: . 

G. 8. D. Haxats, L.R.C.P.L., has been elected Medical Officer and Public Vac- 
cinator for the Leighton-Buzzard Union, vice E. H. Lineker, M.R.C.S.E., 

inted to District No. 2 of the On Union, Essex. 

FP. W. Hxaptanp, M.D., has been e! Professor of Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics at the Charing-cross Hospita) Medical College. 

R. Hiixs, M.R.C.S.E., has been appointed Medical Officer for the Conisborough 
District of the Doncaster Union, vice C, N. Foote, M.D., . 

Evan Jowss, M.R.C.S.E., has been appointed Surgeon to the A’ Iron 
Works, vice Mr. J. L. Roberts, deceased. 

W. B, Musuzt, M.B., has been appointed Medical Officer to the Jews’ Hos- 

tal, Lower Norwood, 
A. Wrersutez, M.D., has been elected one of the Physicians to the Islington 


W.H, MRCP, bes been elected one of the Physicians to 
the Islington Dispensary. 


Births, Parriays, Heaths 


On the 15th ult., at Caerlon, Monmouthshire, the wife of J. A. Morris, M.R.C.S. 


On the che tows the wile of Dr. Smith, of a daugh 

On the 2th ultyat Heckington, the wile Hillyerd Surgeon, 
On the 30th ot Grunge the wit of Bowen, 
On the 28th ult,, at Brookside House, Birtley, the wife of Geo. Gibson, M.D., 


of a son. 


On the 29th ult., at Hyde-park-place, the wife of Alex. Marsden, M.D., of a 


On the 3rd inst., at Dulmarnock-road, Bridgeton, Glasgow, the wife of Wm. 
Patrick, L.#-P.& 8. Glas, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES, 

28th at Bloxham, Dr. J. S. Hosford, of Stratford, Essex, to Selina, 
daughter of the late J. R. Holloway, Esq.. of Bloxham, 

On the 29th ult., at = M.D., of the Madras 
Army, to Sophia Mary, gwhter of E. 8. ‘or, 

ter of H. Dorling, Esq., arwick-square an: 
On the Ist inst., at St. George's, Hanover-square, T. E. Ladd, M.D., of Hol- 
-place, Kenningtor-park, to Jeannette M‘Leod, daughter of the late 
Rev. C. D, Hill, 


DEATHS. 
On the of Bermuda, H. Stewart Lodge, M.B., Assist,-Surgeon 


On the 2od ult, at Bermuda, G. Youell, L.R.C.8.1., Staff Assist.-Surg. Army. 

On the 8rd ult., at Bermuda, D. Milroy, M.D., Assist.-Surg. 30th Foot. 

On the 4th ult., at Bermada, J. Clarke, M.D., Su n 15th Foot. 

On whilst , J. M. Lowndes, Surgeon, 

Bucktastleig 5 

On the 27th ult., at Trinity-terrace, Southwark, J. Jeffery, M.R.C.S.E., of 
Northampton, 

On the 29th ult., Mr. W. C. Low, formerly on the Medical Staff of Gen. Garcia 
in Mexico, 

daughter of Dr. A. Anderson, * . 

On the — inst., at Keneington-park-road, Bayswater, E. Hodges, M.D., late 
of aged 54. 

On the 2nd inst., at Richmond-road, Bayswater, R. F. Salter, M.R.C.S.E., late 
Assist..Surgeon to the Hospital Ship “ Dreadnougitt,” formerly 
of Slough, Bucks, aged 53. 

On the 3rd inst., at Newport, Isle of Wight, Charles Albert Waterworth, M.D., 


On ie Sed ins, at Leicester, R. Roscoe, M.D,, of Sussex- 
On tm Lovell of The Green, Tottenham, aged 74 


& 
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Go Correspondents. 


W. B. BR. F.--The question cannot be answered very positively. Dr. Tanner 
(“Signs and Diseases of Pregnancy,” p. 187) saye—* It is usually admitted 
as certain that the ordinary duration of pregnancy is ten lanar months, or 
about nine calendar months, or ferty weeks, or from two hundred and 

to two hundred and eighty days.” The period of forty weeks 
is not invariable, however; and there are undoubtedly cases where gesta- 
tion has been prolonged for three or even four weeks beyond this period. 

RB. D. M. D, (by Dunbar) should address a letter to the Secretary of the 
Company, who will give him the desired information. 

Dr. B.—The etiquette is to resign the case at once into the hands of the 
gentleman engaged, without being called on to do so. 

D, D.—One is green, the other is red. The latter is the more powerful 


Tas Gatrrmy Frwp. 
To the Editor of Tus Lawcet. 
Srz,—The following subscriptions have been further received on behalf of 
Sudbu: 
Ea. Bicknell, Esq., 
Dr. H. Clark, Sedgefield .. .. ... 
Dr. Jas. H. Dowling, Cerne 
Dr. 8. HL Steel, Abergavenny 


Received at Tax Laxcet Office” 
Yours 
M.D., 
145, Bishopsgate-street Without, Oct. Sth, 1964. 


To the Bditor of Tax Laworr. 

Srn,—The repeated accounts in your valuable journal of the great and 
earnest labours which Mr. Griffin has brought to bear in the the 
parish surgeon must be well known to a portion, if not to the whole, of 
our profession; and I am not only surprised, but I deeply regret to see those 
whose interest he has so nobly urged so backward in coming forward to do 
justice to the testimonial to him ; for it mast be borne in mind that 
not only has his time been freely given, but that his purse has also ever been 
open in the cause, Although I am not myself connected with, or likely in 
any way to benefit by Mr. Griffin’s noble work, I do feel that we are all mem- 
bers of one —— in which unanimity of action as well as feeling should 
go hand in ; and I enclose a guinea towards the Fund now being raised, 
and hope that many more, whether i diately benefiti by or not, 
Seay, be oipeeies to come forward and give their mite, and thus render this 

onial a lasting one, and well worthy of his acceptance. 
Yours obediently, 
Isleworth, October, 1864, Epuunp Wiiurrr, M.D. 
4 Visitor to Professor Anderson,—There is no such thing as second-sight. 
The feat performed by Miss Anderson in describing the thirty articles in 
the envelope is accomplished by extraordinary powers of memory. The 
tricks performed by Professor Anderson are most amusing, and deserve 
the applause with which they are received. 
Warxzr Fuwp. 
Wr have received 5s. from G. Harday, Esq., towards the above Fund. 
Judex.—It has been unequivocally established that hematoma of the external 
ear in the insane may be developed without the intervention of external 
violence, 


Acurs CHoxorprtts. 
To the Bditor of Tux Lancet. 

Srr,—In reference to a case @) your 
number of September 24th, I should be glad to ask Mr. Skegg— 

1st. On what symptoms he rests his ? Does he consider a dull 
cornea, surrounded with a zone of vessels and turbid aqueous, ie 
of that affection ? 

2nd, Why he preferred the so-called “division of the ciliary muscle” to 
the more simple operation of “ paracentesis of the cornea” in what appears 
to have been a case of simple corneitis ? 


I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
September, 1864. Ievoramvs, 


Ophthalnos.—Try the bromide of potassium. According to M. Rossignol, in 
several cases of photophobia, where failure had attended the various plans 
of treatment he mentions, a solution of two parts of this salt in sixty 
of water, used as a collyrium, acted with marked success. 

Neseio.—We believe that the proverb rans like the following :—Physicians 
clean out the body, divines the conscience, and lawyers the purse. 


Meprcat Lacgvertsm. 
To the Bditor of Tux 

Stm,—I have read with interest the various letters on the above subject; 
and alth I fully agree with the writers that Club surgeons are not over- 
paid, I would draw their attention to the following facts :— 

I am surgeon to several Clubs (about twelve), and one of them has no con- 
tract with me ; but I charge for visits and all medicines at the usual rate for 
labouring men—2zs. 6d. for mixture, 6d. for a powder, and so on. The result 
is as follows, compared with an Odd Fellows’ paying 4s. per head per 
annum, the Clubs being the same strength as to number. In the last four 
= the non-contract Clab have paid me £45 Gs., and the Odd Fellows, at 

dog paid me £64. In this case the eontract system seems to 


best. 
‘our obedient servant, 
October, 1864, G, J, T. 


‘Cledion—The fullest details will be found in the Gazette Médicale de Igon. 
Some of the Paris papers will, however, also give an account of the meet- 


Stre,—I beg to forward the 
correspondent, “ D. J.,” my obs' 


edinenl in 22 instances, 20; in 39 
M4; ; in 
10 6 # 21 19 


7 


oF m 
between 18 and 30 inches ; end were leon, and 40 wave mene than these 
latter measurements. 

B. Points of Attachment to Placenta. 


92 
of the placental margin. The majority of insertions were central, or nearly 


Class 2.—A. Prolapse, 

Although so fatal to the child, it cannot be consicered in itself 
but only as a consequence of other deviations, In 5 of my cases eee 
funes measured 48, 36, 35, and 28 inches, and once, though unmeasured, it 
reached befere the birth of the child the patient's knees; 1 case of 
was the result of mal-presentation, and 1 of partial placenta previa. 

B. Coils round the Child, 

In 1 instance (No. of case 228) the funis, measuring 48 inches, was 3 times* 
completely coiled round the child’s neck ; in 5 instances twice round the neck, 
the fures measuring respectively 33, 36, 36, 36, and 30 inches; and in 39 in- 
stances the funis encircled the neck once, and in almost all these it was of 
great length. In 1 instance the funis, measuring 50 inches, was looped over 
the neck and underneath and around the arms. There were only 2 instances 
of the fanis being tied in knots; both were of great length. 

I will conclude by remarking that, with respect to abnormal states of the 
funis, I have found these (in common with other deviations on the part of the 
ovum) to have the following tendencies :— 

lst. To be combined with other deviations in the same 

2ndly. The same abnormality to recur in the same individual in subsequent 


gestations. 

Srdily. The reeurrence of dissimilar deviations in the same individual in 
several gestaiions. 
4thiy. The hereditary nature of these conditions. 

Sthiy. Their occurrence ia females sprung from degenerate families. 

Your obedient servant, 

Marchmont-street, Sept. 1864. 8S. Surrn, F.RB.CS. 

* | do not include those cases in which the funis was looped over the back 
or front of the neck, which were of very frequent occurrence. 


Un Chirurgo (not Cerusico) Inglese.—We are almost sure that not only resi- 
dence, but also attendance on lectures is required in the ltalian Uni- 
versities for a degree in Medicine; but our correspondent may make quite 
sure by sending a line in French (which is universally understood) to the 
Secretary of any of the following medical faculties :—Turin, Pisa, Naples, 
Rome, &c. 

Cuapcoan Stoves in Suirs. 
To the Bditor of Tux Lancet. 

Sra,—A arisen between a gentleman not of the medical profes 
sion and myself as to the fitness of burning charcoal in open stoves in the 
holds of ships for the purposes of ventilation and purification of the air, 
practice, ch has been customary on board this ship, to which I am at 
as surgeon, has been upheld by various members of the medical profession, 
objected to it on the principle of the deleterious chemical products formed 
the ignition of charcoal in a confined atmosphere—viz., carbonic acid 
nitrogen. The holds of most ships are, as most people know, only open to the 

above, and by a single opening of ebout six or seven feet square, 
its walls and floor being below water-level. 

efficacious, without giving rise to injurious gases; and as the question 
ventilation in a large iron steamer stationed in the tropics is of great moment, 
I would like to have the ions of those more expefienced in such matters, 

am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


West Indies, September, 1964. VrytiILatiox, 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
— 
nA eale, which contains already in a recent number (Sept. 29th) a report of 
Ar. the first meeting. 
nd Medicus, (Stratford-on-Avon.)—By application to the Directors of the Com- 
ard 4 Tur Umerircat Corp, 
en- To the Editor of Tux Lawont. 
cases attended if private practice, of which in 1626 cases the conditions 
of the fanis have been observed by me. These conditions may be divided into 
tw clases thane per and thowe by the former including 
ton, Claes 1.—A. Measurements. 
ome Of 1109 cases, in which only extreme length and shortness were measured, 
the measurements were— 
Inehes. Inches. Inches. Inches. 
In 1 instance, 11; in 6 instances, 32; in 8 instances, 36; in 1 instance, 42 
3 1 ° 35 1 38 
and one unmeasared funis was entered as long. 
Having noticed without actual measurement that the average length of the 
funis seemed more than 18 inches, I was induced in my subsequent cases to 
measure every funis; and of 616 occurring consecutively (20 excepted, and 7 
twin cases included), 1 found the measurements were— 
Inches. Inches. 
3 0 instances, 26; in 7 instances, 33 
» w 
and Hen. See. ee 
this latter table it will be seen that 262, or more than half the number, 
within a range of 6 inches—i. e., were between 2] and 27 inches ; 
Of 1625 cases, the faunis was formed by the union of vessels external to the 
margin of the placenta in 3 instances. Of marginal insertion, or battledore 
placenta, there were 36. In the latter 516 of the above cases, in which the 
| point of insertion of the fanis into the placenta otherwise than before deseribed 
| 
rreoD 
my. 
geon, 
of 
yarcia 
, only 
late 
., late 
| 


426 Tue Lancer,] 


{Ocr. 8, 1864, 


C. Lincoln Green,—Quinine has been occasionally employed in the hypo- 
dermic manner in the treatment of intermittent fever. Dr. Moore, of the 
Bombay medical service, has so used it, and thinks that five grains of it 
injected beneath the skin are equal in their effects to five or six times that 
amount taken into the stomach, and that the effects are more certain, and 

relapsing attacks less common. See also some remarks by Mr. C. Hunter 

in Tas Lancer, vol, ii. 1863, p. 444. 


Taz 1m MipwireEry. 
To the Editor of Tux Lanozr. 
S1z,—Now that the voice of law has been hear god vaen Se the above-named 
and it having been decided that the privilege hitherto enjoyed by the 
of Surgeons of London alone shall extend to other examining bodies, 
ighly important for the Medical Council to consider which aan 
tail enjoy the privilege of granting special li in Midwifery, and which 
shall not; for now that the licence in Midwifery is acknowledged to be a 
qualification, it is not unlikely that some Colleges who have not previously 
gents vi nces in this branch of medical science may now endeavour 
institute a licence in Midwifery for the sake of gain. 
But my object in addressing you, Sir, on this Sabject is to endeavour to 
draw the attention of the Medical Council to the fact that there are several 


Justice—Nothing could have been more ill-judged and unjust than the sum- 
mons issued by Mr, Talley against Mr. Rogers, the highly respectable 
dentist of New Burlington-street, and who is a member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England. Mr. Talley has done great harm to the 
profession by the injudicious manner in which he has conducted his pro- 
ceedings in the different courts. 

Trareller.—Autumn is the season when our German friends practise what 


DELIVERY OF THE PLACENTA. 


With regard to irregular contraction of the womb, I aioe & the I 


itals where the so-called Midwifery diploma can be obtained after a 
few mon’ dpe wees and that should those gentlemen who have one of these 
be allowed to register, it would be a great injustice to the profes- 


I mys humbly s gest that the following course of study be recommended 
the Council to Colleges who have for -y— granted a ——e 
ce (viz., the Ki ueen’s College hysicians, and yy 
= eons, Ireland, and the College of a de London); and if the three 
ees agree to these regulations, there will be a uniform course of study 
adopted by all in this branch of medicine, which I believe to be a step in the 
right direction ; and if candidates are made to go through this amount of 
study, I consider that no injustice will be done to the Fe = by allowing 
them to register. Indeed they alone can suffer who afte r= bx 80 
much are content to take simply this one licence. The ae 1 
“Teo suggest is this :— 
© years’ Surgical Hospital Practice.* 
One year Medical Hospital Practice. 
With Clinical Lectures on Surgery during the above-named periods. 
Lectares on Surgery during two winter sessions. 


- Medicine ,, ome winter session. 
” Chemistry 
» Materia one summer session. 


Midwifery, during one summer session. 
With a certificate from a duly- gates surgeon of having personally con- 
ducted fifty labours. Also, proof of being twenty-one years of 3-4 4 
passed a preliminary examination, or of ae comm: 
& recognised hospital the Ist of Jan’ 
tly y 
MD, M.B.C.S, 


, Sir, very 
October, 1864. 
* I mean by two years’ Surgical Practice, two winter and two summer 
sessions. 


Cutis.—One affection can be derived from the other. The old “porrigo 
scutulata,” or ringworm of the scalp, can give rise to “ herpes circinatus” 
of other parts of the body. 


Ws have received from Dr, E. S, Willett, Isleworth, the sum of £1 le. towards 
the Griffin Testimonial Fund. 


‘ To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 

Sre,—Will you have the kindness to insert the enclosed, when some of 
your readers might possibly suggest a remedy for the evil complained of. 

About two months ago, from an advertisement which appeared in Taz 
Lanozt, stating a etiee was “to let,” suited to a medical man, and one was 
wanted, there not being one within six miles in one direction, eight miles in 
another, and so on, with a population looking like a living, a Foresters’ 
Club, &c., | was induced to apply, and travel a distance of nearly 200 mil 
not knowing the locality, and -ome a resident. Guess my surprise to fin 
a druggist (who by the inhabitants is dubbed “ doctor”) the factotum of the 
| agaen visiting, prescribing, and meeting the medicals from the nearest town 

consultation. For some og this draggist has had it all his own way— 
that is, since the death of the late medical man, who lived in an adjoining 

—and who from a continuation of doing wrong has evidently come to the 
usion that he is right, and from teaching school has taught himself to 
be what he considers “a doctor.” You may i ¢ the position he holds in 
the village when he opposed and was elected the “doctor” (surgeon bein: 
out of the question in this locality), in precedence to myself, to a Foresters 
Club, consisting of 100 —s which said appointment omnes him to 
visit ‘and supply medici bers within a d of three miles 
the house where the Club. is held. Some of the readers of this will 
ridicule the idea of such a thing, and laugh ; but in this county, I regret to 
say, the majority of the inhabitants do not know or care about qualifications 
as long as “ he be clever and cures them.” 

I would ask some of my brother mpeery me if there is such a thing as a 
remedy? Legally there appears to be no remedy. The Council of Education 
= s the Act of Parliament ¢o not appear to interfere with or un- 

persons unless they call themselves surgeons, &c. &c. (see 40th sec- 
gay I cont to know the use of “ cause of death” books, when a druggist can 
visit. The patient dies of course. The registrar gives a certificate, or if not, 
the cler, can inter without, Where are the statistics of the country, 
and what use can they be? There certainly ought to be some means 
putting a stop to such proceedings. Why do we pay our five pounds for 
tration, or why must we register, if druggists are allowed to visit with 
impunity and make out bills, one of which | now hold (“To medicine and 
attendance,” so much), the writer of which impudently rides about to visit 
patients, and defies you to bo oe a stop to him. 

I , Mr. Editor, to ogize for troubling you —- oe long letter; but 
I do so with the hope that on our readers may ayest some method 
to put a stop to druggists visi there is, as sheen oon 
for the of the as well as 

Yours obediently 


t to be an effectual preventive of it, inasmuch as the mani 
stimulates the whole, and not any particular fibres to contract. 

I am pleased to see the testimony of Mr. Moore, in the same number, to 
the advantages of “ immediate em py and I feel convinced it only needs 
a fair and proper trial to recommend its adoption. 
I am, Sir, yours, &c., 


October, 1864. Bt Avpax. 


SgvERAL communications which are not replied to in this week’s Lawcrt 
will receive attention in our next issue, to which our correspondents are 
referred. 

Exnratvum.—In the regulations of Edinburgh University, published in the 
Students’ Number, page 341, middle of first column, for “ First Zneid of 
Virgil,” read “ Fifth neid of Virgil.” 

Comameunrcations, Lerrars, &c., have been received from — Mr. Hancock ; 
Dr. Marion Sims; Mr. J. Thompson Diekson ; Mr. 8. Cartwright; Mr. H. 
Munro; Mr. Macdonald, Glasgow (with enclosure); Mr. Elder (with enclo- 
sure); Dr. Basham; Mr, Kynoch ; Mr. W. Parker ; Mr. Beet ; Mr. Francis ; 
Dr. Morris, Cheltenham; Dr. Rose, Kidderminster; Mr. Bell; Mr. Dunn, 
Feckenham ; Mr. Mitchell; Mr. Fendick, Bristol; Mr. R. Jones, Brackley; 
Mr. J. Orrell, Worcester; Mr. Batty (with enclosure) ; Dr. Sturges; Mr. R. 
Close (with enclosure) ; Mr. Pearce, St. Austell ; Dr. D. Johnson ; Dr.Gervis ; 
Mr. Callender; Dr. Nelson, Bridlington ; Dr. Beckett, Cleethorps; Mr. R. 
Davies (with 1 ); Dr. J. Braxton Hicks; Dr. Cleveland; Mr. C. 
Roberts; Mr. R. Harrison, Ambleside; Mr. Toynbee; Dr. Anderson; Mr. 
Wraith, Over Darwen; Dr. Langdon Down; Rev. J. Johnstone; Mr. Gill 
(with enclosure); Mr. R. Quain; Dr. Evans, Narberth; Dr. Clapton; Mr. 
Browne, Birtley; Mr. Rogers; Mr. Griffin, Weymouth ; Mr. T. O. Walker, 
Blakesley; Mr. Crofts, Ross (with enclosure) ; Mr. Richards ; Mr. E. Jones, 
Aberdare; Mr. Tyerman, L stoft; Mr. Llewellyn; Mr. Shield (with en- 
closure); Mr. Wilkinson, Stockport; Mr. J. Atkinson, Wylam ; De. Anstie ; 
Dr. Greenhow; Mr. A. Smith, Edinburgh; Mr. Doubled ster ; 
Dr. J. Shortt, Chingleput; Fabius; A. E. (with enclosure) ; Traveller ; 
Medicus; J. G.; Experto Crede; Celer et Audax; Vindex; A Student 
Enguirer; Ignoramus; &e. &c. 

Tux Brighton Examiner, the Preston Herald, and the Manchester Guardian 
have been received. 


Modical Diary of the Teck. 


Sr. Manx’s Hosrrtat vor Fisrvta aND OTHES 


MONDAY, Ocr. 10. oF = 


2 
Gur’s Hosrrran.—Operations, 1} 
TUESDAY, Oor. 11 ..... Westminster Hosritat.—Operations, 2 


Sr. Mary’s Hosprrat. 


—Operations, | 
WEDNESDAY, Ocr. 12 Gamat Hosrrrat, CaLEDONIAN-BOAD. 
—Operations, 2 P.x. 
University Hosrrrat. — Operationr, 


2 Pm. 
Lowpos Hosrrrat.—Operations, 2 
Grorer’s Hosrrtar. lem, 
Cuwraat Lonpow Hosrrra:. — 
Operations, 1 
Lowpon Surercat Homn.—Operations, 2 
Wast Lonpow Hosrrrau.—Uperations, 2 
Roya, Ostsorapio HosrirtaL. — 
P.M. 
Orarsatmic Hosritar. — Opera- 
tions, 14 
Taomas’s Hosrrrat.—Operations, | 


SATURDAY, Ocr. 15 ... Kine’s Hosrrrat.—Operations, 
Roya. Faas H 14 


THURSDAY, Ocr. 13 ... 


FRIDAY, Oct. 14 


Cuanine-cross 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
they call “the grape cure.” ‘ 
aguirer.—It should be offered to the principal; but he will be bound in 
equity to refuse it. 
Student.—Highley, Green-street, Leicester-square. 
Sre,—In reply the 24th ultimo, 
on ene to state that I have never met with either of the difficulties he 
nentions. In five out of six cases I find the placenta extruded into the 
agina, and the external pressure invariably brings the root of the cord 
ithin reac 
| 
f 
OUNTRY PRACTITIONER. 


